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A pprobation o& the Book from 
Authority, tranſlated from the 
* rench. 


HAVE mad, by the Order of 
the Lord Chancellor, the Book, 
entitled, Tus KNowLEDGE OF 
THE WORLD, AND THE ATTAIN= - 
MENTS USEFUL IN THE CONDUCT: 
or LIFE. I find that this Book 
contains more than the Title pro- 
miſes, and is well - calculated. to 
form the excellent Man, not only 
with regard to the World, but 
a the wal of God. | 
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Done at Paris, sth of June, 1716. | 
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vantage of priority to many orf 
them, and was nearly cotemy 

y with the firſt. They are like- 
e reduced to the compaſs of an 
aſeful manual for - refreſhing our 
attention to the means of conduCt- 
ing ourſelves with diſcretion; and 
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+; ls Morality, e is the ub- 
ject of the ſecond part of the work, 
i noë much defined by methodical 
diviſions, but exemplified in ſome 
action or cireumſtance that bears a 
ſſtrong colour of the virtue recom- 
mended.” It therefore makes a more 
Hvely impreſſion, and is more my 
MT re hg he uſes of life. 
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mels of deſpotiſm and authoritative 
ſuperſtition. His notions of the prin- 
ciples and purpoſe of government, 
almoſt define our Conſtitution in 
its we” 80 humane; 
rational, and enlarged a view of the | 
ation between a Zune oy 
ſubjects, is worth our atten 
an author of that nation. 
2A has been the ih 
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the pleaſure that Peru 
: al, by making it read like an ori- 
ginal. Jo transfuſe the ſenſe and 


pirit of a author into as natural 
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I — — will not 
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by ſentiments quite — or 
to be dazzled 5 lox and re- 
finement worthy of the profound 
meditations of that moſt ingenious 
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Rouſſeau, he will be diſappointed; 
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CONVERSATION + res FIRST. _ 
Am as good as my word, Sir, in pro- 
L ceeding to give you an account of 
. the Ge 7 Grand Maſter 
Malta, on ſubjects of greater import- 
ance than thoſe, which - the perfec- 
tion of our language, and the new modes 
of expreſſion, which have been introduo- | 
ed fince he went upon his travels. 
He returned to Madam de — a rela- 
Tion of his, where he met with the 
| Marchioneſs. de —. an the Duke de —, 
who had conceived a great taſte for his 
converſation. After the firſt compliments 
on his late voyage to Malta, Where he 
had been with a deſign of fignalizing his 
* IR the kervice of religion which was 
| * teens 


* 


LJ 
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threaten'd by the Turks; ſays the Mar. 
cioneſs, Do you know that I am much 
— 4 by your laſt: diſcourſes ; 12 — 
they have 99 my mind, and | 
me courage enough to inform myſe of . 
veral 3 of which I am at preſent 
ar * t, eſpegaally thoſe which 
© knowled of the world, and 
are TY uſeful in the conduct of life? 
theſe, in m opinion, ought to be rank d 
in the number of the moſt * at- 


pet 
| which people 2 r "A 
gain, or to become on that account more 
conceited and unſociable. I am convinc- 


= that there are , Yery few capable of in- 
ee and that it re⸗ 


-aſfiſtance in my e ef . 
i e de prefect 


HA 8 nd fo death deſirous of 
SE . | ve 
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I have ſufficient reaſons, Madam, re- 
Fom the Grand Maſter, to excuſe me 
SAND upon a matter ſo diffi- 

t and extenſive ; ore as you have a 
. to command what you pleaſe, and 
it is incumbent upon me to pay an impli- 
cit obedience, I ſhall give you frankly the 
ſentiments that occur to me on this ſub- 


ct. | A | : 234 ; F -£ 4 4145 | £ 3 * 
N Pe 
+ G H 4 b. "om (Fi 


my 
whe IK. 
2quiſites to a ! ict of | 
that which inſtructs us in our duty co. | 
ward God, and teaches . 00 tes wal, 
with all mankind. As religion, and its 

recepts, inculcate what more immediate | 
2 
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_ "which you requeſt of me, but only what 
would contribute to form an agreeable,. 
obliging, and well-bred man, who would 
de careſs'd ard receiv d with, pleaſure in 

| . CO} : Kicndbp and who would really me- 


eſteem of all man- 


1 = is s juſt the thi | "replied the Mar- 
| (Rida, that I deſire to be informed of. 
1 hope you will think the ladies of ſo 
much conſequence'as'to give them a hint 
of what would be moſt conducive to this 
: Perfection in the fair ſex; that they like- 
"Wiſe may be in a capacity of partaking, 
1 Vith the gentlemen, of thoſe fine accom- 
8, för the acquiſition of which 
Ys you are ſo well able to qualify them. 
A Lhave not the peſumption, anfwer'd 
the Grand Maſter, to arrogate to myſelf 
ſo gat an honor, or the injuſtice to en- 
coach ſo far upon your province. The 
|" thoſt adyanzageous thing I can do for the 
ladies, is, to; encourage them to follow 
42 le, in cauſing them to remark 
the . of your thoughts, the deli- 
.cacyot; your taſte; your diſpoſition tO pro- 
» by advice, as other amiable Mes 
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lities that you daily diſcover. As to this 
diſſertation which you deſire of me; it is 
my opinion, that, to arrive at what is 
call'd a knowledge of the world, we 
ought firſt to uſe our utmoſt endeavours 

to obtain a general notion of mankind. 


We ſhould then'gain a particular know- 


ledge of thoſe with whom we are to live, 


that is, of their inclinations and opinions, 


whether right or wrong, their good qua- 
lities as well as foibles. It is neceffary to 
inform ourſelves of the duties annex*d to 
every ſtation of life, and particularly our 


own ; and of thoſe points of good-breed- 


ing that are practiſed in the be world, 
and to behave withexact conformity there- 
to. For this end, it is requiſite to have 
a competent knowledge of the manners, 


cuſtoms, uſages, and the living hiſtory of 


our own country. At the fame. time we 
ſhould not be ignorant of thoſe of our 


neighbours, their different forms of go- 


vernment, genealogies, the rights of their 


ſovereigns, ſituation, extent, and force 


of their country. It would moreover be 


of great uſe to be well fkill'd in the lan. 


| guage of thoſe with whom we have the 


5 gtreateſt 
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f greateſt commerce, their connections and 
principal intereſts, and eſpecially in that 
art which ought to have the preference 


to all the arts and ſciences, viz. That of 
keeping on good terms with all the world. 


A man who underſtands life, is regular 


in the performance of every ſocial duty. 


Though he punctually pays that arten- 


tion which is due to others, he is quite 


eaſy as to what he has a right to claim of 


them. He readily excuſes the negligence 
and little inadvertencies of his friends, 
and forbears teazing them with reproaches 
or complaints, which are rather calculat- 
de d to alienate their affections, than reclaim 
them. Thoſe who are the greateſt novices 
in life, generally require the ſtricteſt at- 
tention of their friends, without making 
any ſuitable return. Thi proceeds from 
- their not having made any reflections, ab- 
ſtracted from ſelf, on the duties that are 

diſcharge them, and maintain the laws of 
union and ſociety, ſo eſſential to human 


. happineſs. ._ For this end a man ought to 


be bleſs d with an engaging, Tov inſi- 
nuating diſpoſition, which is able to com. 


uired of them, in order properly to 


no its own. nc * 
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mours that mark the characters of thoſe 
with whom it is converſant, and to ac- 


commodate itſelf to their paſſions, as well 


as prejudices and other foibles, with a 


view. to reclaim them, and bring them 


over to more juſt and reaſonable ſenti- 


| ments, cf} pecially when the taking of ſome 
| ae of cet equence depends upon 


it. This is the art of 
tions, and diſpo 


1 art at your 
as 


pleaſure, a a... to be regarded 


dhe mater. ec of human dexterity. This 


was the very thing that form'd the firſt 
ſocieties, — ave them laws, and eſta- 
| bliſh'd the different degrees of power, 
which, ſeveral afterwards, wanſmurted to 


their poſterity. 
What, ſays the Duke, do you believe 
that perſuaſion had a greater ſhare than 
force in the eſtabliſhment of the fri 


| ſovercignties and degrees of power? 


Without doubt, replied the Grand 


| Maſter; there is nothing more required 
to convince you of this, than to. reflect . 


5 tha all men were SURED, nature; * 
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the power of thoſe who are raiſed above 
the reſt drew its origin from the eſteem 
and affection of a certain number of men 
who judged them moſt capable of con- 
ducting ee them, by whom 
they were raiſed to a condition of oblig- 
ing others to pay the ſame obedience. 
But to return to our ſubject; the ulti- 
mate end of all knowledge of the worl1 
is to live well with all mankind, to en- 
gage their affections, and acquire their 
eſteem. In order to ſucceed in theſe 
two grand points, there are two princi- 
pal things 2 be obſerved, our exterior 

manners, or een and'c our eſſential 


ers a 
. II. 


8 exterior manners, and their recs, 
\ the means of pleaſing in converſation. | 


HE greateſt part of mankind, con- 

tinued the Epos Maſter, form a 
I ebent of others merely from their 
dutward expreſſion, which has greater 
influence on them than eſſential qualities. 


| There are two rn of this error: The 
2 one 
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one is, that it is more caſy to judge o of 
what ſtrikes our ſenſes than what is the ob- 
ject of our reaſon : The other, that wWhat- 


ecrver attachment men may have to their 
ſolid intereſts, they are notwithſtanding, 
for the molt Tewel more vain than in- 


ed. Whoever therefore addreſſes 
them in the't ſoothing ſtrain of compli- 
ment is ſure to to. pleaſe them, as this is 
food-for their vanity. For the oppolits 
reaſon one would as infalliblyexcite their 
reſentment and averſion, by accoſting 
them abruptly, and with an my of haugh- 
tineſs. Our manner of acti ho _ 


an effect on the en 


favours confer'd with an — grace! ID . 


| frequently. loft, when even a refuſal would 


not have given any diſguſt, provided you 
had the ſkill to ſoften it with a proper ex- 
preſſion of your diſſatisfaction at not hav. 
ing it in your power to oblige the per- 
ſon who requeſted the favor of you It 
even happens that men are generally 
more incenſed at a contemptuous beha- 
viour than any real injuſtice or injury 
offered them, becauſe this contempt 
ee their _ which 1 Is dearer to 

B 5 chem 


h * $ + ; 
10 KnowLzpoes or ru] WorLD. | | 
dem than any intereſt whatever, It is | 

- Incumbent then upon men of every con- d 
dition in life, to have a particular guard * 
upon their behaviour, in order not to | 


give cauſe of diſguſt to thoſe perſons - 
Wich whom they are to live, by any in- 
Civility of carriage, diſdainful airs, and | 
— haughty or harſh-expreſſions, except they | 
are obliged to it in order to expreſs their ol 
indignation at any action rally —-.. 
ble, or proceeding unjuſtifiable in itſelf. | 

- Whoever makes any other uſe of fucha a 
behaviour, n 


|; Qmmor 95 9 
10 eſtabliſhed all — — people, | 
but even true intereſt, which % 


—— 5 wg er gn 
when he bas it in his power to avoid it. 
If a man on the contrary accuſtoms him- 


ſelf to ſay obliging th and which 
_ contnbute to the ſatisfaction of thoſe he 
_ _»converles with, is more likely 


to eſtabliſn their eftcem and regard, or 

to ſpread an advantageous reputation, | 
Which may be of greater conſequence to a 

1 —__— he is mpg of 1n how courſe 5h 


- | ' 
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- Theſe maxims have ſuch a founda- 
d tion in truth, anſwered the Marchioneſs, 
| that I am ſurprized that men can be ſo 
| infatuated as to fall frequently in a miſ- 
5 2 oppoſite. 
roceeds, replied the Grand 
pr wa wy + this cauſe ; that the gene- 
| rality of men will not lay any reſtraint 
5 | upon themſelves. ; They had rather in- 
*I; dul a perverſe pride os are born with, 
_ ome violent and extravagant humour 
| 3 the expence of their character, than 
| | attempt to preſerve ĩt by ſo eaſy a method 
8 as a civil, genteel 5 A polite 
| behaviour is not only of infinite ſervice in 
common life to thoſe who are exact in 
the obſervance of it, but likewiſe in 
. affairs of the higheſt importance. It is 
5 not long; ſince a prince of a foreign 
| i family acquired the eſteem and affection 
of the public in France to ſuch a degree, 
by his obliging, popular, aig er 
manners, that the favor "of the 
ſupported by the fine „„ 
4 be was poſſeſſed of, i 
(2 pitch, that he was acculed of being in 
. 1 ee eee his 
8 


"4 


—— AE Oo tr 0" 
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_ 


Sovereign. 
Kfe is not only civil in his deportment 
0 all the world, but has even the faculty 


"of infinuating himſelf into the hearts f 


"thoſe with whom he converſes. For this 
4 55 he improves the opportunities 


of faying agreeable things from the know- 
tedpe he has of their Anden opini- 


ons, and prejudices; but this he has the 
addreſs to do with dignity, and without 
ever deſcending to a na tous meanneſs. 


He (cautiouſly avoids falling into the 


fault of thoſe dull, frigid flatterers, who 


are ſometimes even more inf! Are 


than the rude and unbred. 


Now we are upon the ſubject of ex- 
terior manners, replied the Duke, I 
mould be extremely glad if the Grand 


Maſter would give us his ſentiments on 


the means of pleaſing in converſation: 


This appears to me to be the moſt ob- 


vious method of gaining upon the heart 
and affections of thoſe "with whom” "we 


have any intercourſe. 


The firſt of all the means, inferered 
Ws Grand Maſter, is to have an inten- 


tion and deſire of | as. When a 


CELTS 3 Lo Es 


Fg 


A man really-well verſed in 


man 


* 


—  __—— —  — 
* 
4 

7 


neo a recital of che ſieges and battles 
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man has a ſtro diſpoſition to any thing, 
he applies himſelf with great attention 
to the means of ſucceeding in it. It is 


the Aer of the paſſions to open the 


to a diſcovery of expedients for 


their gratification. But to return to the 
ſubject I am to deſcant upon: It is my 


opinion that to pleaſe in converſation, we 
ſhould begin by ſounding the minds of 


ftthoſe we would entertain, in order to ut 
them on their favorite ſubjects, and 


2 beſt ſuited to their ſphere and capa- 

: Thus you infallibly pleaſe a man 
5 of his quality; by giving him 
an opportunity of expatiating upon the 
nobility of his anceſtors. You oblige a 
gentleman of the blade by leading him 


he has ſerved in.” A good opening to an 


harangue on public affairs, wins the 
favor of the miniſter Wh¾Oo was concerned : 
in them. A traveller is made happy by 


deſcribing the countries he has ſeen. 


It is the ſame caſe with all other appli- 
cations of men. This 


proceeds from a 
conſtant endeavour to-appear important, 


boy the TOY? they preſume 5 ; 
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have above che reſt of mankind 3 and 
from their. 9 fond of thoſe 
who applaud than thoſe who 
catch at their applauſe. He then that 
would pleaſe, muſt employ leſs of his 
* dexterity in a diſplay of his own talents, 
than in ſetting thoſe. of others in an 
advantageous light, and heightening 
with taſte and delicacy what they have 


well ſaid or done. The ſacrifice which 


he ſeems to make of his own intereſt in 
this point, is an ingenious piece of 
addreis, which abridges a long proceſs 
for him, By this means' he makes a 


greater progreſs in their eſteem and 
than he would have done by 


—— ſtriking things he could h 
mo ing could have 
ſaid. He ought moreover to apply 


himſelf to the diſcovery of their predo- 


minant and favorite opinions, 


in onder not to ſhock them by ſenti- 


ments directly oppoſite; becauſe a con- 
trariety of opinions, as well as humours 
and inclinations, ordinarily produces 
averſion, in the ſame manner as the 


But, 


_— 


% 
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9 But, ſaid the lady, when we find 
| errors, and things really culpable in the 
„ opinion of others, it is incumbent upon 
. As to diſabuſe them. | 

| When that happens to be the caſe, 
replied the Grand Maſter, we muſt, in 
45 order to ſucceed in ſuch an attempt, take 
. ſeveral turns and windings, ſoften'd with 
| | certain compliances, - which may lead 
inſenſibly a- perſon (to whoſe ſentiments 
we have the appearance of giving up,) 


4 to the very point to which one has a 
* deſign of conducting him. This how- 
1 ever is not brought about but by a ſuc- 


ceſſion of the gentleſt degrees. There 
are few men maſters. of ſo much elo- 
quence, as to perſuade immediately b 
. dint of reaſoning. - There are many ſo 
A ſupple as to inſinuate themſelves into 
? the good graces of . thoſe whom they are 
| | ſollicitous to pleaſe ; and when they have 
|  _ _ found the means of pleaſing, they wall 
ſoon likewiſe find the means to per- 
ſuade. He then that would attain to 
this agreeable faculty, mult fo far diveſt 


himſe of his OWN - humours as to be 
Able to accommodate himſelf to thoſe of 


others. 
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others. He muſt have ſo much regard 
to their prejudices, as not to pretend to 


bend them immediately to receive his 


opinions, how reaſonable ſoever they may 


be. Ile muſt put himſelf out of w | 


own character into that of the 
with whom he would ingratiate himſelf; 
chat after ſo intimate a knowledge of 


bim, he may conſider abſtractly from 


his own ſentiments. and ideas, what will 
probably be the thoughts of this perſon 


on the things he has to ſay to him, and 


the effects chey are moſt likely to pro- 
duce” in him. If he has penetration 


ſufficient for this diſcovery, and ſupple- 
neſs enough to regulate his conduct 


thereupon, 00 > (hm nyo 
his bare intention of hem pr tr 


| ſenſibly render himſcl 
OA UC HEAT, - 


chat any 
duct with regard to me, would * 
. aſcendancy over me. 
Tet, replied the Lady, every 


chat favours of flattery, 5 to agel 
That 


; a 


I muſt « — fays 4  Marehiones, 
one who would obſerve this con- 
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94 That is true, anſwered the Duke, but 
it is groſs flattery alone that does really 


55 leaſe, We even frequently ſee that 


as the priveledge of being well re- 


of iv'd by thoſe to whom it is addreſs'd, 


tho” it appears nauſeous and highly ridi- 


culous to thoſe who are not at ä 
tereſted in it: but with regard to thoſe 
little infinuations, and that adroit com- 


plaiſance of which the Grand Maſter has 
juſt given us an idea, I conceive as well 


as the Marchioneſs, that it is very diffi- 


cult not to be won by them. This is 
certainly one of the moſt effectual means 
ee ee - 


ladies. 


There is nothing, replied the Grand 


Maſter, more 0 —_ of poliſhing and 
of men, and render- 


refining the min 
ing 5 agreeable in converſation, than 


an intercourſe with the ladies. They 


— * us with a deſire to pleaſe, by 4 
ſoft inſinuation and delicacy of manners. 
With them is learnt a great at par of that 
good-breeding which is in u e among the 
polite, and in which fo great a art of 
the 2101 ia of the world 

They © 
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A They even contribute ſmetimes to the 
acquiſition of nobler accom $2.5 wage 
fil he Dake rr Eras pans 
'd by great who would 
not have riſen above the level of man- 
| n I 
re of pleaſing them. It is upon this 
Principle, that our modern romances 
make us look. upon love as the firſt mo- 
heroes. all the 1 N of their 


CHAP. UI. 


| eee give us fale des Nell. 
> 12 AA 
ri ove, Gai 3 Na- 


. ſter; but the reading of theſe works 
pears..to me to be very dangerous, e- 


s — jally to young people, whoſe judge- 
ment is not yet formed, as they give them 


poſe bad models: for romances, excluſive 


df their being ſtuff d with ſtrange adven- 


tuna which Hock ll ape 


falſe ideas of perfection, — — pro- 


Y 5 
> 
* # 


. 


3 
* 


% 
* 


ipendor of his t atchievements, by 
n of us ee een, 
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readers 1 manners and ſcenes of life al- 


together viſionary, and the very reverſe of 
daily experience; repreſent likewiſe an 
excels of the paſſion of love, (which 
they always attribute to their heroe,) as 
the very fart of all 1 and 
great qualities; inſtead of repreſenting 
this exceſs as a weakneſs Ee he 
is drawn by too great a propenſity to 
pleaſure. They intirely ſully all the 


15 8 


® Theſe remarks were more ſeaſonable at the time they were 
made than at preſent, when the old romance is quite exploded. 
Mr. Fickiing's facetious pictures of common life ſuperſeded 
them here. Mr. Crebillon the younger raiſed good taſte and 
common ſenſe againſt them 33 In lieu of extrava- 
ance and monſtrous adventure, we have probable matters of 
fact; in the contrivance of which there is art, and nature in 
the repreſentation. In theſe performances, ſays Mr. Cre- 
billon, An ſees MAN as he is, and though they may be leſs 
dazzling than the other mode of writing, they are more in- 
ſtructive. His Egaremens de Cœur, appears, in my opinion, 
.to be a curious diſſection of the human heart. The pro- 


1 ve analyſis of the affection of love, ſeems to be the re- 


bo It of exquiſite feeling and refleCion. The ſhifting ſcene 
of its natural emotions is happily pourtrayed, as by turns re- 
ſembling the whole circle of the paſſions, I do not however 


think that the objection which he ſays lies againſt that ſort 


of compoſition, has any weight (viz) that many perſons read 


them only to make their 22 and eſteem a work of 


this ſort in proportion as they can find a handle for depre- 


_ ciating their acquaintance, and diſcharging all their gall ar d 


cy 
malignity. The pleaſure and profit arifing from nice 


1 
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id making them the neceſſary reſult of his 
I. Paſhon. They ought not i let us 
ii cerve that their heroes perform cheſe 
prodigious exploits, with the ſole view 
to the reputation they may acquire by 
them. It is neceffary, in order to com- . 
ler dignity the idea of that per. | 
on which the romance-writers pur- 110 
Poſe to give us in theſe works, merely | 
the fruits of invention, that they re- | 
reſent all theſe acts of proweſs, as 5 
having no other end than the public . 
| a which motive alone can render 
them truely glorious. It is upon this 
b a K. — the ancients have de- 
their heroes as employing their 
hole lives in purging the earth of mon- 
ters, robbers, tyrants, raviſhers, and all 
other diſturbers ; of the Public repoſe. _ 


re Ut 
played in the performance, to give it reality enough to juſtify 
this obſervation in any degree, will I thi more than-coun- 
terballance its inconveniencies. It is in my opinion a ſpecies 
of writing capable of the beſt and worſt effects in the greateſt 
extent. _ A well written novel ſeems to have the advantage of 
comedy in the following circumſtance; though the impreſſions 
of the latter are more lively in do- reſentation, thoſe of 
"the former may be more laſting ; becauſe, in my opinion, it is 
| 1 — Sn ny 
e ö 4 


f 


i 
: 
1 
4 
. 
= 


75 


: 
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Feet, ſaid the Duke, their Hercules, 
Theſeus, Achilles, and all their greateſt 


heroes are by no means inſenſible 7 love. 
That is true, replied the Grand Ma- 
ſter, but they look d upon this paſſion 


= them as inſeparable. from human na- 


ture, and as a kind of relaxation from 
thoſe arduous enterpriſes 1 in which they 


were chiefly engaged; and did not make 


it the . buſineſs. of their lives like 


the authors of our romances, who make 


every =" ght, action, and deſign of 


their —— to bear ſome relation to 
their love; and who endeavour to enduce 
the youn and idle to-imitate theſe, falſe 
medels, by the ſeducing colours in 


which they draw them. It is for this 


reaſon I would prohibit the reading of 


thoſe works (tho Full of examples of great 


virtue) to thoſe. who cannot Og 
juſt from falſe ſentiments... - -, 


The Grand Maſter. has given us 2 


ve adequate idea of the true heroe, 
bt Fees 


e Duke; but I queſtion whe- 


Hh 3 ſince the heroes of antiquity of 
' whom he has been ſpeaking, and 


3 others of chivalry voor folc Employ wa ; 


_— 
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redrefling the wrongs of others, there. . 
have been any perſons who have attained 
to this perfection of ſelf-forgetfulneſs, in 


BE EC 455 ? 
great variety in converſa- 
Grand Mafter, a lively ge- 


requiſite, toſhinein it on all occaſions. The 
principal requiſites are a flexible mind ca- 
pable of treating all ſorts of ſubjects, and 
e 9 monde & wy — 
4 ſion; a natural ſpri NR 
wen the ſubjects; and a fertility 
| to embelliſh the moſt barren; a retentive 
, enriched with a number of 
| - | nt (ly, the — 
arts, , the pu airs'of the pre- 
ſent time, and ——— of n 
people much known in the world. The 


„ greateſt of mankind are fond of be- 
5 1 ” 


— 
* 
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them to ſolid reaſonin intended to'cors 


Comedy, and its fineſt and moſt uſeful 
precepts are tedious and infipid to the ge- 
nerality of men, unleſs accompanied by 
lively pictures and ſprightly adventures 
which are applicable to characters. 

The Grand Maſter, ſays the Marchion- 
eſs, would confer a farther obligation up- 
on me by communicating his ſentiments 
hkewiſe upon the Bons Mots, and the uſe 
of them in converſation. 


Mo. | .CH A P. 5 IV. Wie 3 F 
Of Bons Mots. Of good ſtories,” and their 


| uſe. That 4 perfect knowledge of the © 
| beautiesand delicacies of the language of the 


- 


country we live in, is requiſite to pleaſe in 


be converſation of the polite world. The 


PR Bons Mots, anſwered the Grand 
1 Maſter, are eſteemed as much for 


therr rarity as intrinſic value; but they 
are frequently N to the authors 
of them, and there is as much danger aa 
e 0 "3M 


falls of exciting 
venge. They ought to conſiſt in the juſt- 


* | KnowLvcs or ul Word: | 
is. therefore 


frequently more diſcreet ta 


| | Bite them in their birth, becauſe they 
Pique a man's vanity. by diſcoyering ſome- 


thing ridiculous; in him, which ſeldom 
his reſentment and re- 


neſs, force, and novelty of the thought. 


h ad a happy application of it couched un- 
der a 
which is called a quibble or pup, of which 


figure, and not in a play upon words 


the French politeneſs begins to purge it- 
ſelf, whilſt it yet maintains its ground, in 


4 deſpite of good ws beyond the Alps 3 


nees. 
The telling of tories likewiſe, replied 


- the Duke, is. deat ip an life n Cen: 


verſt ation, provided they are well choſen. 
That is juſtly obſerved, ſaid the Grand 


laſter; but they muſt riſe naturally out 
of the ſubject « "the, diſcourſe and never 
be intruded at. without any ap- 


plication, which 3 is I practice of _ 
profeſſed ſtory- tellers, 45 repeat 


do all that offer. without ever 1 
whether WH: to hear 
them. They ought t to abſtain laughter 


| during the relation, LO PAIR 


are equally 


| | 9 J 4 $4 
„ 8 enc 


ſure which they excite in the hearers, 
nerally ariſes from their being ſurpri 


| Maſter, of the Abbe 1. 
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encomiums upon them; becauſe the plea- 


ihe 


by ſome pleaſant adventure Which 2 they 
did not foreſee. We ſhould likewiſe a- 


void a common fault of people who are 
prodigiouſly entertaining to themſelves 


while they are guilty of it, that is, a fre- 
quent repetition of the {ame ſtory to the 
ſame perſon, The moſt entertaining ſto- 
rn are ERR the misforruncof 

the art of their grace 
— tha e and become even 
tedious and fatiguing, unleſs told by a per- 
ſon who has the peculiar art of embelliſh- 
ing them by the lively ſallies of a happy 


imagination, which may make an addition 


of entertaining circumſtances. 
A repetition of the ſame ſtories is 


: nerally oblerved, ſaid the Duke, to be the | 


foible — old age. 
It puts me in mind, eplied the Grand 


whoſe father 
was a troubleſome and everlaſting ſtory- 
teller. The Abbẽ was ſo harraſſed beyond 
all patience by them, that he quitted his 
W houſe —_— to mn 


from 
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from the perſecution of being obliged to 
hear them, 6: prac bums. Inj 
On his return, he ded with the 
old gentleman, and addreſſing him with 
an air of chagrin that was natural to him, 
I tell you frankly Sir, ſaid he, if you re- 
peat again ſuch and ſuch particular ſtories 
which he he named to him) I muſt take a 
AU bel ho Thy This afterwards paſt 


nnto a proverb in thoſe parts, where any 


one remarkable for wearing out a ſt 
was accoſted with, —If you tell that —4 
more you will certainly ſend me to Italy. 
There are notwithſtanding, continued the 
Grand Maſter, ſome ſtory-tellers who can 
render them agrecable and entertaining, 
by, gy. one af fray an ac by a 
x of chem. 57 "mt we 
the ſub o C15 . 
Hd dr ee 
This was Boiſrobert's particular excel- 
lence, who paſſed for a great wit, and was 
a remarkable ſtory-teller. He had a ſet 
of ſtories which he played as an actor does 


mamickry ſavours much of the buffoon, 


FFF _ 


in. comedy. But as this talent of _ 
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thoſe who are paid for making us lau 

ry gras 

* one ha lied the Duke, that 

| to 

5 8 e 
u- 

ries and delicacies of our own would be 


more than thoſe of the dead 
and that we ſhould be cautious 
of falling into the ridiculous foppery of 
para”. ts, who are not able to reliſn 
g but what the ancients have ſaid 
y- 8 Latin, * 
— — y ma quotations one would 
. diſp« 15 with, and by dint of 
- ſtudying ve forgot, o or — ne- 


ver well underſtood their native language. 
The attainment of theſe languages is very 
uſeful, to enrich ours with thoſe noble 
productions that remain to us of the great 
b. niuſes of antiquity, to whom we are in- 
debted for curious hints in the ſciences, 
and a taſte for true eloquence. The dead 
languages ought to be conſidered particu- 
larly as the means of to us thoſe 
invaluable treaſures of knowledge... We 
nay not then to render this ſtudy. fruit- 

EE. ; leſs, 


Ie; like thoſe learned — who 
content themſelves: with char 
memories witha vaſt quantity of the terms: 
and ĩdioms of the Greek and Latin, and 
with hunting after doubtful etymologies, 
or inventing them after their faſhion; who. 


entirely overlook thoſe beautiful thoughts 


and refined ſentiments that form the heart 


and enlighten the underſtanding, which 


ought to r 
Tr 9 


2 ; T | 3 
PE MW | 1 HA . . 7: ILY 


in 


e is ta be acquired. Of the free 
ws natural air that ought to prevail in 
- eur. converſation. Of the choice of terms, 
root the bad effe3s of an ill choice. Of 
0 „* Wes rede oy: e fone 
pn cnc of the beauties ad nice 

ties of our 2 the 


Cara: is acq 


. 


* # 


their 


PETR the Jeanties, and delicacits of 
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of what has been eſtabliſhed by faſhion- 
able uſe, which is the rule of all — 
languages. But we ought not to have 


ſcrupulous a delicacy in this point as not 


to admit of common forms of expreſſion 
in common converſation, or to affect to 
expreſs ourſelves always in-culFd and cu- 
rious terms. There ought to be diffuſed 


through our whole converſation a free, 
natural air, incompatible with that exact- 
neſs which we ſhould do well to obferve 


in writing, when we have time to preme- 


ditate, and to put our compoſition into 


order. But in regard to the ſtile 
common converſation, if it is ſo ſtu- 


— — and carries 


1 — who N © wings 
of theſe fine 
to hear themſelves, and to be men 
perſons they ever pleaſe. 

There cannot — a more n 
truth, anſwered the Marchioneſa, than this 
5 22 the Grand Maſter. I am 


who are accuſtomed 


Cy + con- 


— 


* 


* 
5 
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convinced of it from my own ob. 


Glicitods about arranging = 


words. | He paſſed for a polite and 


" but always put 


_  ferable, whois often 


. 


thoſe of his own 


- I think the heedleſs 
Duke de much Pre- 

1 inac- 
curacies, but always exp himſelf with 
a natural caſe, and 4 a tincture of 
aſſectation. We muſt likewiſe avoid run- 


ning into the oppoſite extreme, which is 


manner of. 


_ -thatof too great a negligence in the choice 


ef qurcerms, when we make uſe of low 


- dowell likewiſe — thoſe with: caution 


that are entirely new, a too t re- 
- petition of which I have elſewhere re- 
marked to be and ridiculous. We 
- ought to endeavour to get rid of what arc 
called favourite 
apt to uſe too often, and to know how to 
make choice of the moſt proper terms, 
* in order to cr. 


preſs. 


who every 
yllable that he ſpoke, and who was ex- 


| me terme whenever ! 3 


expreſſions, which we are 


— 


[as well in a proper as figurative ſenſe, is 
liable to 
times, without intention, offends thoſe 


ae 


ter, for there is 8 
required than a word falſely pronounced, 
or 5 8 
into ri who might be, in every 
other reſpect, deſerving of your eſteem ; 
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reſs our thoughts with the greateſt per- 
Fm ity. A man who does not under- 
d 


the meaning of the terms he uſes, 


inconvenience. -- He ſome- 


to whom he addreſſes himſelf. He paſſes 


for a rude unbred fellow, or expoſes” 
. himſelf by his ignorance. - | 


I imagine too, ſaid the Duke, chat it 


nunciation and provincial accent. 
That is true, replied the Grand Maſ- 
frequently nothing more 


accent, to turn a man 


becauſe the generality of men attend to 


externals, and catch eagerly at the moſt 
trivial faults of others, without ever 


_ troubling themſelves -to- conſider their 


qualities. It is my opinion, con- 


tinued the Grand Maſter, that a good 
pronunciation, and a proper 
the choice of our terms, are not the 


only things „ con- 


care in 
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the tone and air with which we 
berauſe Rn have no ſmall effi- 
cacy in winning upon the inclinations 


of thoſe we converſe with, or on the 


other hand in creating a diſguſt. A 
r laid with 
us air and rude tone, never 


an unperio 
fails to diſpleaſe; and a thing on the 

4 in itſelf, 1s greatly 
— 2 — 
Ae CHAP. 


be pleaſing in conver ſ 
* of 


"tbe different ſpecies of tbe Tirefome in | 


* © comver ſation. 


the Grand Maſter. There 
ne two manners, entirely oppoſite, of 
the ſame ſentiment. 2 de- 
Pend not only on the choice of terms, 
of which there are the 


and harſh ; the obliging, 
| Rama ar ſame 


-- 


HERE. is no doube of that, re- 


the con- 


— —©— 
* 


ſtraint upon natural emotions, or endea- 
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thing. There is another kind of lan- 
guage which, as the Duke has well ob- 
rsd, d epends on the different tones of 
Voice. "Gf te theſe there are the: Tiga — 
wiſc — © fe, be Humble compaſſionate 5 
ſoothing. This kind of muſic is expreſ- 
2 the various ſentiments of friend- 
mip, hatred, contempr, and every paſſion 
— the” perſon who makes uſe of them. 
There is likewiſe the air and motion of 
the phyſiognomy, and patticularly of the 
eyes, which are juſtly calPd the mirrors 
of the foul, by which we even pry into 
her thoughts when ſhe does not put a re- 


vour to maſk” them under an oppolite | 
appearance. The exterior emotions of 
thoſe with whom ve converſe, excite in 
us averſion or inclination, according to 
the ſentiments we difcover in them re- 
lative to what affects us. Thus the man 
of an haughty and impetuous temper, 
who addreſſes us with a rude menacing 
tone, raiſes our indignation ; and the man 


ol a ſoft eaſy diſpoſition,” who'addrefies. | 


cs 
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-an cagaging 1 manner, who expreſſes a de- 
plealing and 


excites in 
us the ſame ſentiments wi to 
himſelf. It is for the ſame reaſon, that 
an ai chagrin is infuſed into thoſe 
before whom we let it appear. We ſhould 
be careful therefore when we are going 


Maſter, it has its exceſs. This may 
ä 


of 
3 2 eee 

laughers are people of much wit; and 

it ever appears well to obſerve a decent 


PE moderation in that particular, eſpecially 


in thoſe who are rais'd to any conſider- 


able dignity by birth or employment. 


They ought to. regulate their external 
r ney mb | 


point of familiarity with them, which 


ſelf to a habit of raillery, which has a 
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is attended with at inconvenience. 


We ought likewiſe to avoid that cold air 
of indifference which certain 
affect, who ſeem always to be afraid that 
one ſhall abuſe their Lindo 


eſs, and who 
my roy ler with 


ſcarce ever fail to dil; 
whom they live. But 
en | 


ſtrong tincture of contempt and malig- 


-niry. There is not a ſurer method of 


exci an implacable hatred againſt a 
— — — from the 
moſt elevated to the loweſt ranks of 


life, than a frequent uſe of raillery; 
becauſe, of all the injuries you .can do 


mank ind, there is nothing, generally _ 


bear more impatiently, - 


ing, that they 


than to ſee themſelves turn'd into ridi- 


cule: The reaſon is, that theſe ſtrokes 
of raillery touch the quickeſt of all their 
ions, which is that of inordinate (elf- 
ve, and the conſtant deſire with which 
this inſpires them of m themſelves | 
eſteemed by others. They 


e that they can. 
SG 3 
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| they themſehves 8 „„ 
I imagine, replied the Duke, that 
ie” of the moſt neceſſary things yet 
to pleaſe in converſation, is, to accuſtom 
ourſelves to give a proper attention to 
What is -faid to us. Nothing is more 
dif: than the company of thoſe - 
abſenr — whoſe minds always ſeem 


to have made an excurſion from their 
bodies, 


who oblige you to repeat the 
ſeveral aa and who never 
uitable anſwer, becauſe they 
never hear” what you lay. This oc- 
ecaſioned a man of ſenſe to ſay, when 
be commended the judgement of any 
one, Mr. Sueh-a-one lends a good at- 
tention to what is ſaid to him. There is 
likewiſe a want of attention which pro- 
ceeds from the vivacity and impatience 
. of certain perſons, who will put you 
Teveral ions ſucceſſively without 
* S ran anfwer n or 
w not time to | 
Ibis laſt —7— to the N 
e of the French nation, rephed = 
"T7 are "naturally fo 


Lande thin; 
make 4 


bvely et 
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ever prevail on themſelves to hear thoſe 
they converſe with to the end. A French- 


man is generally for underſtanding the 


whole ſcope of your intention from the 
firſt word; or rather, he is fo taken up 


with, and fo full of his own thoughts, 


that his only care is to make himſelf 
heard. This may be eaſily remarked in 
our common — water" we f 


but — inconvement to > the laſt ts | 
gree in re of affairs whether pub 


There is a neceſſity ge- 
a good attention, in 
erwards to the 


hck or private 
nerally of givin 
order to ſpeak 


and to make a juſt anſwer; and this * 
one of the moſt neceſſary rules in conver- 
ſation. We ought, moreover, to accu 


tom ourſelves to propoſe our ſentiments, 
and 


as no more than probable opinions, 
not as deciſions to which all the world 


: n — 


471 9 | 
F * bo 
my - 
p * 


lively and impatient, that they can ſcarce / 


* 
. 
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| [converſe with of the natural right which 
they have of judging, for themſelves, of 
_ thoſe matters that are brought upon the 
carpet. -It 4s for this reaſon that thoſe 
gentlemen who are ſo deciſive, are apt 
to roule _ they converſe with, and 
- excite in them a fave of contradiction 
even to their reaſonable o — 
Thoſe who grow as hot in diſput 
the moſt- trivial points, as affairs o 4 
utmoſt conſequence, are likewiſe ve diſ- 
in converſation. We ought to 
—— 
with a ſp y with an 
pleaſantry, and a diſintereſtedneſs always 
ready to abandon the diſpute when it be- 
comes too warm or ſerious. If it is an affair 
4 conſequence, we ſhould explain our 
and arguments with clearneſs and 
compoſure, and be always ready to ſurren- 
der to truth, when we feel conviction, with- 
out ever 1 ourſelves _ the vain 
upporting our firſt opinions. 
Wien wehave attained to the knowledge 
of the truth, we ought to communicate it 


* d others with the greateſt perſpicuity, 


ng wk * n 


- 
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as carry the leaſt contempt with them. 
When thoſe who are fond of conteſt ap- 
pear determined againſt conviction, and 
bbſtinately bent upon combating the truth 
with falſe reaſoning, we ſhould deſiſt from 


any farther contradiction; neither making 


fruitleſs efforts to convince them, nor 
_ triumphing over their errors. A perſon 


who takes this courſe, does not give up 


: 


any advantage, but carries away the true 
prize of converſation; for he not only 
pleaſes thoſe perſons who have been no- 
thing more than hearers, who have not 
taken any part in the diſpute, but like- 
n he has given up the 
vain honour of having the laſt word, and 
of having exceeded him in obſtinacy. 
þ ſenſible, ſaid the Marchionels, of 
the truth and juſtneſs of theſe obſerva- 
For my part, replied the Lady, I ſee no- 
thing very marvellous in them, being what 
few people can be unacquainted with. 
„ not produce them as marvel- 
SH pig > ce the Marchioneſs, but only 
| as uſeful and reaſonable. It is matter of 
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t, that of ſo many people who 
of them, and are capable of 
r 
— put them in pr ho do 
not — anger ehcp 


ns exactly 'to-- - what the Grand | 
f Maſter has: fo — . to us, 
and thoſe ſour and who 
are ever ready to di upon vet of 
the utmoſt — ſolely (x Borromeo 
8 for contradiction; and who ll 
even contradict themſelves, provided their 
roma over wo their op — 
t Over to re- 
ferable is a perſon ha expreſſes his Ten. 
timents with caution and modeſty, to 
ſome of our acq zintance. who, Lich 
lofty airs and apreſuming ſelf-ſufficiency, 
require our ow. pars fairh on their bare 
- aſſertion in lars they are leaſt ac- 
— and in ar 3 are the | 


2s oa Seople 
mar — 
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0 
they ſay and do; who are ſo charmid 


with it that they will not deign to give 
any attention to others, or even ſuffer 
them to ſpeak; thoſe gentlemen who 
| have feen every thing, who know every 
thing, who interrupt every one that 
(peaks in order to talk ally of 
elves, or of have rela- 
tion to their own vanity; who produce 
themſelves for examp * 0 
they have ſaid, or what they — 
Bro bs in 0 6G. 


ew ce 
fain have believed. 


ſo many kinds of people; and — 
F 
on this point. 

| Lou do not confidex, replied the Grand 
- Maſter, to what a danger you expoſe me. 392 
The gentlemen whom I may diſtinguuh _ 
by d appellation. of. che Teng are 
cone in their numbers; and it re- 


„ "a 
7, 7 


quires a deal of hardineſs to attack. 
b good 


| Thar is true, anſwered the Marchion- 5 
es but there 3 convenience with 
regard to them, chat you may repreſent 
them even to themſelves without their 
ever making any application of the por- 
trait which you draw: a man may tire 
nnr 

2 the 1 and en- 


in every thing, replied the Grand Ma- 
ſter ; but do not let me add one more to 
the number of the Tireſome, while I make 
them the ſubject of my converſation. 
. ä paper — — 


I ſee, | = ts aug . 5 


. HY cur 
| _ had the good ſucceſs to be ente 
become — length troubleſome * Fs 
- guſting t uſting the ſub- 
Felle and not knowing how to give the 
. 

Tou have juſt remark'd, Madarn, an- 


- 
2 „ ? | . ; 
tf x oy - 
” ; 
| * 


—_ 


firſt F 
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principal means of pl in converſa- 
tion, which is the — — 
and making an eaſy tranſition from one 
ſubject to . and taking, as we 
ſay, the flower fen the thorn, in order 
to be equally inſtructive and entertain- 

| ing, inſtead of tiring us out with a long 

- train of reaſoning. Into this practice 

2 


fall, who are novices in 
knowledge of the world, and this ror 
of rullvening#/and amblliſhing dad. 
\ jets ue peak of. There is ſcaree a 
ſubject ſo dry but it may be introduced 
into converſation, 2 it Wang 
- prime ſkill produces .exquiſite- pieces of = 
"the moſt common materials: — ; 
. — ſubjects may be flatten d by 
4 cold infipid-ped — 4 
| a thought of their own, and whoſe abi- ö 
. N to the l _ 
5 What others have ſaid; and eſpecially 
| thoſe extravagant ſtrainers after ancient 
* — are not b with 
Fs _— 


— 
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who often invent others according to 
their on fancy, upon ſome falſe reſem- 
blance of ſounds between words which - 
they never really met with. To eſtabliſh 
them they make long diſſertations, which 
the good taſte of the public rejects as 
tedious and uſeleſs. Except, therefore, 
theſe rerended ſcholars contrive to en- i 
to any kind of purpoſe, — put 
a -rhems in the van of the Tireſome in con- 


| tay, and p 


L —— ma pre — - 

| double entendres, and quibbles fo flat | 
= - and trite; who laugh alone at what they ; 
il —— hey | | 


1 add ta thee t — aaa 
* truth, who never open their mouths but 
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— — . fm — 
to houſe to communicate in one place 
what paſſes in another; and who come 
to take you off from ſome ſerious or 
agreeable employment, n 
their folly and impertinence . 
1 would Heile, replied te Duke, 
(addreſing himſelf to the Marchioneſs) 
deſire a — thoſe who are for ever 
inquiſitive, and Who come to ; 
you about affairs that do not in the leaſt 
concern them, . 
not obliged to ſatisfy them; who-would 
enter into a full account of your def 
and your moſt particular affairs; hoſe 
eternal givers of counſel one never deſires | 
of them, who are for ever reaſani 

upon the affairs of others; and — 
their on ſo ill; thoſe people equally 
ignorant and idle, who make tranſitions! 
to the good or b n 
moment let the — be- 
cauſe they are at a —— 
z who infect you with their oon 
— and upidity/ and reduce ou 
* . not know- - 
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ing with what ſubject to entertain oh. 


Add thoſe who are fond of making long 
relations of adventures or things me 
have nothing in 2 Who, 


not content with dwelling. upon minute 
circumſtances, ſwell them out with uſe- 


leſs di — range yoo 
and their utmoſt patience. Ano- 


ther {ct are thoſe gloomy wretches who | 


who are determined 


conſe rrery- thang, 
in their lives; who 


never to be pleaſed 


, areal 
. a avs reef take the part of 


our enemies, and paſs the en- 
comiums upon them, and who affect to 
diminiſh their loſs „ e 
who take a pleaſure in cons. oth 


news, and con 


1 


bare ene thoſe myſterious 

emer -who make a ſecret of the 
t trifle; who whiſper 
you inthe ear, on their return from 
— — pi — without 
telling you w rought ; or ſome 
— of news of the like impor- 
tances which voy have told to twenty 


other 


ſomething ill of the 


> 
3 H 
o l 
, 
. 5 
* - 
* 


. 
pat ee « 
4 * 


ſoning founded on the faith of foreign 
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other perſons before you with the ſame 


affectation of myſtery ; and by certain 


and airs of importance, would 


make you believe that they. are in 
CC 2 OE 4 

people, ſaid the Grand Ma- 
5 ue thus 


tireſome, are in my 


Tod opinina bank, and there is no neceſlity- 
of giving them a new title. They put 
me in mind of the plague I ſuffered 


from one of thoſe- bold politicians who 


_ exhauſt their own arguments and our 


Swan au foreign affairs, of Which 
ey are = ill inform'd. If 


very 
98 I could excuſe them, 
dert they might bring us acquainted 


way of life in 


of 


2 jurisdiction of the parliament of 
5 Paris, yet 


he decided as poſitively -on 
as if 
As 


the fate of the ſtates of Europe, 
he had them entirely in his hands. 


he was a man of ſome conſequence, I 


was. obliged to bear with his falſe rea- 


LY 


* 


3 
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12 ttes;) and of libels that are diſperſed 
by-our enemies, or thoſe who envy us, 
which he always takes care to pro- 
vide himſelf. - He immediately ſets him- 
ſelf to commend thoſe — and 


—— 8 who - -artempt to 


give 1 | gs 

palery ſtuff which is diſperſed — 
all public places . He admires. — — 
inſipid pleafantries, and weak argu 
founded on fatts ofren ſuppoſed or miſ- 
15e 60 death, he ſeeks out for ſome one 


— nGS Gs. 


on 


+ thalrwho een 
other Aubject - than ——— private 


us à detail of a tedious lawſuit. 


of Mo the Count 


»I ſuppoſe the author means thoſe party writers EY ; 
— — however void of 5 
however the the abſurdity of it may ſtare them in the face. 


2 
* Z * 


| Sign u. news, En — | 
0 el of expatiating wp: publick 


"eſpecially thoſe who come to 
_— — 


plained | 
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lained to me. of the injuſtice and hard 
ce of his 3 He told 
1 caſe had fi 
himſelf to be corrupted by the charms 
of a lady whom he named to me. He 
talk'd to me of evocation, civil requeſts, 
relief of appeal, royal letters, and other 
barbarous terms; which ſcare thoſe WhO 
have not like him the misfortune to be 
| obliged, to underſtand them. I was 
overwhelmed with reaſons, and precedents 
of right and ouſtom, in order to prove 
to me that no could be more juſt 
than his cauſe. He pleaded over 155 
whole cauſe to me moſt a 


V. 
Lace from the bad choice 
they make of their ſubjects, Which are 
not at all in F 

they addreſs themſelves, and which are 
not calculated either to  inftruct or to 
entertain; which are the two principal 


"8 that reaſonable n men would prone : 
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to themſelves in their converſation. We 
— like thoſe who have the 

nd a. great deal and yet 
nothing at 3 words have no 
222 
This eee creates 2 wearinel of 


— endexwour © exerciſe ths 


| | and fujted to their cap city. 1 5 
Have remark'd, continued — = 
may ſotnetimes- very: difugrocable in 
companies that he is not ſuited to, for 
Inſtance, of young debauchees and liber- 
tines; becauſe he is a reſtraint upon 
— View, and docs not entertain them with 
— oe caltivatea 
8 of a ſuitable cha- 


n the mind, which rejedts them LW 


tents of ** 
to play the agreeable, and the good com- 
panion, with thoſe who are not 
to give him a favourable reception; and 
whoſe .efteem is not worth the conſtraint 
he muſt put upon himſelf to acquire it. 
A man of a good natural underſtandi 
knows how to conduct himſelf agco 
ing to the circumſtances. of time, place, 
and perſon, in order not to be 3 
able, or to incommode his company. 
It i is à different caſe, con 


the 
Grand M aſter, with all theſe various ſorts 
of iſe Th Tireſom that we have been juſt 


and of ſeveral other 

beemiſe thels are' people who-ither mane 
natural ſenſe, or elſe are blinded 
vain opinion which they have of 


y 2 
their own. merit and accompliſhments 


or are conceited of their quality; which 


0 leads them into a falſe perſuakion, that 


8 they are always entitled to our applauſe. 


It is a miſerable thing to have the dead 
wei ht. of che converſation of all theſe 
we have diſtinguſhed by the title of the 


Tireſom to bear, when good breeding 
Pe permit us-40 break fun | 


But 


e. eee, 


HAT E 
.. replied the Grand Maſter, but the 


| evuntry of good breeding, if 1 ma be 
 WMlowed"therexpretiion, 's of vaſt er. 


— 
I beg the favour of the Grand Maſter, 
replied the Marchioneſs, that we may 


make a voyage to it in his company; 
for it is my opinion, that great diſcove- 
ries may be made there, for the regula- 
tion of our conduct in the ordinary actions 
of our de. 4; :- 

It is true, replied the Grand Maſter, 
that thoſe rules of good. breeding, which 
are obſerved. among the polite, co 
tute a conſiderable part of the knowledge 


= at * 
Theſe 
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Theſe are a kind of unwritten laws, e- 
ſtabliſned by the long uſe and unanimous 
conſent of all well bred people, who have 
annexed cenſure or ridicule to any tranf: 
greſſion of them. But as theſe points of 
good breeding - are almoſt infinite, it 

wou' d be very 
fix d rules about them. T hides are\ſhe; 
continued the Grand Maſter, : which are 
general, and adapted to all ſocieties and 
£0 all conditions. There are others 
which are particular, and which depend 
on the difference of cuſtoms and manners 
of each nation, and likewiſe of conditi- 
ons, ſexes, ages, and profeſſions. There 
are ſome which are founded in reaſon and 
| diſcreti6n, decency,” modeſty and other 
virtues. © There are others which depend 
upon the caprice of faſhion, and 
which ME relation to „ times, 
Places and occaſions. We ought prin- 
cipally to be acquainted with thoſe that 
are obſerved in the ſociety of which we 
are members, and which form a character 
of genteel behaviour and politeneſs, 
_ which it is incumbent upon all men to 
25 W Lats: of life. 
D 3 Here 


difficult to lay down any - 


but it were be with chat che Grand 
Maſter would enter into a larger detail, | 
— — inſtances of thoſe which 1 
and which are ſuited to all 
> oy and likewiſe of the particular 
| ones which are adapted only to crrenn 
= :- 12 — ons, and in certain places. 
i ; 'Since you defire ſome inſtances, replied 
the Grand Maſter, I will begin by an- 
| gering the Marchioneſs's queſtion rela- | | 
| — tive to thoſe gentlemen of whom we are 
_ 30! o apt to grow tired. It is a piece f "8 
4 breeding univerſally receiv'd, to 


carry it genteely to all the world, and to 
a 


proper return to the ciyilities we 
tecerve. — — caſt en- 
gages us in good manners 
Will not permit us to let him know how 
| troubleſome he is, and nature will 

V not ſuffer us to our" acquaint 
3 That is ue, replied the Marchioneſs 
| | — tance of burs is ſome- 
| times found be fo- tedious, as to 


= pur our of our power o obſerve thi 
1 piece 


: 
6 * 7 


as the firſt and moſt 
ences. He talk d to us of the creſt; 


8 
happen d ‚ 
us that Gualtier de, to whom he w 
determined to trace up his deſcent, was 
flain in battle; that this Gualtier had 
three ſons, one of whom was call'd John, 
another Alain, and the third George; that 


1 


branch of, from the other af. 
1 detail of: their 
deſcendants, their employs, their mar: 
riages, and other things as little inte- 
reſting or entertaining. He then got up- 
on heraldry, the jargon of which: he has 
at his fingers ends, and which he 
of all-ict+ 


> 4 


$ a 
a as $77 
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* wann the helmet, the maſ- 
cle, any eve —— terms which 
ſeem to be inven on purpoſe to 

the ladics the ſpleen, who have m_— 
fame conceit in that as himſelf. 
The ladies, replied the Grand Maſter, 
kava priviladges which the men have non 
ö 
tation without any offence againſt good 


breeding. 

Tes, 0 men polite as yourſelf, replied 
the Marchioneſs, and in. happier times 
chan the preſent; but now we are obli : 
20 bear with many other di b- 
jets different from thoſe of 


_ pedigree and the general! of 
> pl Pi et por Mg Hao 


og = eee ; 
2 madam, replied the Grand Mat. 
der there is no part of it more — 
D ig eaſes aur pect 


| and complaiſance due to the ladies; and 


thoſe who are ſo extremely rude as to be 
deficient in this point, EE eee 
remiſs in their obſervance of every other 
part of it: for there is no power that 
i . 
5 chat of beauty. 47 This 


This, 
This 


would be 
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plied the Marchioneſs, might 
have been the caſe formerly, but there is 
a power at preſent more reſpected, I mean 
that of favour and credit at court; and who- - 
ever is capable of giving proofs of it, is 
ſure to ommand che molt exact com. 


plaiſance. A 
There is, ſaid this Grand Maſter, 


general rule which appears - uſeful * 


effectual for keeping well with all the 
world; that is, when we ſpeak of our- 


ſelves, to make uſe of expreſſions that 


are humble and modeſt, and to raiſe thoſe 
we converſe with. In order to do this 
with eaſe, ' we ſhould accuſtom ourſelves 
to addreſs our equals as if they were our 
ſuperiors, and our. inferiors as if upon a 
level with us. If we are afraid that 95 
ourſelves, — are im- 
ſed — ur own pride; for the man 
ho: 'a — and e molt 
efſentially raiſes himſelf while he conde- 
ſcends; and it is the property of virtues 
to command the reſpect of thaſe who 8 
not poſſeſſed of them. 
This obſervation is in my opinion N 5 


yur Gs: 7123 and in order 


D 5 put 


rt, a which common people ge 
y confound, whilſt thoſe who have been 
much in the world, and are better in- 


| Ve or 
were or he 


ting himſelf upon a level with him 9 and 
he ae oft —_— to himſelf a ſu- 


. fon who! EL  fperio 
* caſe to 
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higheſt rank, and fay, that Monfigyr.the 
Count was with Monſieur the Marquis; 
ſieur the Count were with Monſieur the 
Prince, or Monſieur the Duke ; r 

leaſt, that Monſieur the — "ner 
Dmpanted by Monligar dennen 
Mense the Count. 


The eh the ad Ma 9 
are very cate 
vaſt attention to — he ping nod ps | 


among thoſe who are of the ſame quality, 
as they have Grandees, of different. 
Thos of the firſt and principal familigs,. | 
engleavour to diſtinguiſh! chemſelges hy 
a different addreſs. This puts we in 
mind of my being at Madrid. wäch 3 
Grandee of the firſt rank, when, another 
of the {ſecond ſaluted him in paſſingithe- 
coach window, with, L kiſs your EN 
lence's hand; o whom he reren de 8 
your Lordſhip's, which is a title inferior 
to that of Excellence. The other Gran : 
dee piqued at this anſwer, paſſing. us 
eolted the perſon whom 55 0 
wit, 1 ks your ede hade ang 


* 


rr . rr 
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Z eee 
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** 


[| 
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ver; 


D — 
This anſwer, D re- 


Glierment of the Scher e which is 


Wie tberererſe of chat tencfs, which 
NE ay) | 
Aus to return to our — 


1 | 
333 This ſoftening 


that modeſty whi 
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This is well remark'd, replied the 
| hs Maſter ; for it is a piece of good 
manners univerſally receiv d, and in & 

ſteem WM all civiliz'd1 nations, to ſpeak | 
of ne”; FS may compare” it to” the 

— — NUJES "without "ber to the i imp pref- 


ding alien 

dl — particular- Kinds ef 
good breeding which an annex'd to each 
es as wells times an occaſions, or the 
— chat ere is ſo great | 
down fixd rakes about them. 1 ſhalt 
only add, that there ane tun forts of them 
and therefore different in each county 
1 may rank among the neceſſary ones 
t to be conſpi- 


cuous not oni in — buy nkewiſe 


in the r eee of che clergy beyond 


excluſive . 


F 
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excluſive of the duties . an- 
nex'd-to their ſtation, Dag are obliged 
r ; it 18 on ac- 
| of this obligation, that nothing 
has a more unſecraly appearance, than a 
diſcourſe full of vanity and — 
out of the mouth of an of an. ecclefaſtic of a 
2 · 5g Cr that the 
8 would mention ſome of 
ute rules which have a more immediate 
to the ladies. 

I have told you already, anſwer'd the 
| | Maſter, ; rs g hes Er ee 
to propaſe to them, than to follow your 
example. You diſcover a ſound * 
in thoſe ſubjects that occur, without pi- 
| ane always ready to pay a 

of others, notwit 
rof yourown. Nothing 
— —— ono | 
| . 
nothi on the contrary, a greater breach 
— than for a lady to be deci- 
— — n 


N 
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The lady of the houſe was piqued at 
hi obſervation, - becauſe ſhe was very 
forward in her deciſions upon all ſubjects, 
and grew quite impatient. of the compli- 
ments which the Grand Maſter frequent- 
ly paid the Marchioneſs. But my dear 
couſin, ſaid ſhe, you would not mean 
that the ladies alone offend in this parti- 
cular, and that the of men do 
not decide as confidently upon matters 
they are unacquainted with; thus the 
inſtance you have cited ſerves no other 
purpoſe, than to II ar- 
neſt deſire of ſaying gallant things to 
with the ſt — 
reque you, 
— — 
rules of good which 
— firken. =, — * 
I confeſs, madam, replied the Grand 
Maſter, that this rule of behaviour con- 
cerns both ſexes, and that the gentlemen 
are as frequent as the ladies in the tranſ- 
greſſion of it; but as the ladies are rare- 
y great ſtudents, and do not, or at leaſt 
- ought not to pique themſelves upon their 


: N 363 is reduiral in 
| them, 


- 5 4 . p 
—— 8 e 
3 n l — * e 
may — — + Rad . 4 
Ws Ke > n et We er Pa ri 4 5 
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proach herſelf with in her conduct, may 
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them, and a ſtricter obſerv 


this decorum. In continuing to give 


you farther inſtances of ' good breed- 
ing which are peculiarly applicable 


to the ladies, I muſt tell you, that 


one of the moſt /indiſpenſable is, ne- 
ver to exceed the limits which mo- 
4 to preſeribe to their con- 
tion nor to give themſelves a looſe 


A n d ut. e great Reedem af 
. ee. — in 


it in e 
ce. b: Wan N leni 
lt d my Ir tenet ar bd 
the La e confine us, as 

to high Lent; and that a wo- 
— 1 character who has nothing to re- 


well hear raillery on certain ſubjects 


very 
rather a little gay, w nch frequently oc- 


eur in the converſation of people much 
acquainted with the world, without of 
— 1 or being _ 


who introduced them. 

Tam entirely of your opinion, epi 
the Grand Maſter, in regard to her ad- 
mitting raillery to a 6 pro- 


vided 
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vided that what is ſaid be capable of a 
decent explanation; and that ſhe -does 

not uſe or ſuffer terms that would ſhock - 
a chaſte and delicate ear; upon theſe 
conditions I not only give my conſent, - 
that ſhe permit genteel raillery and a 
ſeaſonable pleaſantry, which is * 
in the company of the ladies; but it 18 
even what I would recommend to her, as 
a behaviour by far more commendable 


than the affected ſeverity of thoſe ill na- 


tured prudes, who having loſt the gaiety 

of youth and every other grace, cannot 
bear a ſprightly converſation, and put 
the moſt criminal interpretations on the 
moſt innocent diſcourſe. There are very 
few things that one might not ſay before 


a woman of reputation, without hs 


. obliged, ERIN to take 
any umb This depends upon the 
choice of terms, and the turn one gives 
things; and this good choice, and deli- 
cate turn, form one of the moſt neceſſary 
rules of good breeding to be obſerved in 
the converſation of the ladies, which can- 


.” e oF 


of our * arg Sorbonne. © 
CHAP. 


* 


1 C HAP. VIII. 
| 2 gaud breeding, * 
We parti 


e. certain cOuN- 


. 


we che ladies will ap- 
the favour of 
inſtances of thoſe 


WMhen the late King comm: 
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dreſs, in ceremonies. and marks of the 


5 70 engage 

long a detail, I ſhall only produce a 
few ex les which differ from our prac- 
tice, and that of ſome, of our ne 1 

ar- 
rſon, he admitted his officers 
2. and there they - 
mained Werec in pit Bias but 1D | 
no other place; and they obſerved ths 
ſame euſtom when they eat with our 
| — and Generals. In Germany, and 
mhies e f princes: uring t eir repaſt ; the 
inferior officers obſerve the ſame beha- 
viour wich e 

it would be t med 


elk 1 3 
e e ee 
tinction. In , when 

; « Cardinal, you are 
of — for an 
| dribk. till WC aint himſe has firſt 
drunk. In France, a perſon calls when 5 
Aae inclination. In Germany, —_ | 


wy 510 JE 
to 


lame of the North, it is @ 1 — 
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North, it is f piece ef un 
teel behaviour for 4 Prince eh drink frſt 
to the health of the perſon or perſons he 
entertains, and to cauſe the ſame glaſs or 
Aid wich! the Lune vine; commonly 
wich the ſame wine; and it is not 

with them a want of breeding to drink 
out of the ſame glaſs, but à mark of 
freedom and friendſhip. The ladies hke- 
wiſe drink firſt, and then preſent or cauſe 
to be preſented their glaſs, with ſorne of 
the wine that remains, to the perſon whoſo 
health they drank, without this paſſing 
for a particular favour, as with us. When 
any confiderable perſon is determined to 
be let blood, he firſt appriſes his friends 
and relations of it, and ir is a ceremony 
eſtabliſned in that « for every one 
Sen bn rhe! d. W. I Tot Nest pe 
ſent of ſome trinket. They likewiſe 
make each other preſents, not only on 
the commencement of the new year, but 
like wiſe on the feaſt of that Saint whoſe 
name they bear, and on the birth-day of 
any perſon of great diſtinction; and to 
dy" polite, you muſt dreſs in exceſſively 
ee We of the Sove 


reign. 


78 jones — it is c 
be de Gala. It is not yet introduced 
amongſt us, though it is received in ſe- 
veral courts of Europe, and particularly 
in that of Nen and the Princes 
of Italy. They make great rejoicings on 
this day, and the Prince receives the com- 
pliments of the nobility, and foreign mi- 
2 reſident there. In lady, at the 
1 che rules of good breeding 
require you wo, make your 9 
Theſe conſiſt of freſh profeſſions ſer- 
vice and friendſhip recip e and in 
wiſhing each other proſperity, p Þ 4 Co 
the ſame compliments ſome 
_ Chriſtmas by letters, which — call de 
Bonnes Fetes, to their principal friends, 
their abſent patrons, and even to the So- 
vereign himſelf, The Princes of Italy, 
the — and other perſons of di- 


ſtinction of that country, are very punc 


tual in making returns in the ciyileſt 8 


terms. There is no nation in the world 
wore, cet in every puncto of good 
breeding, 
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breeding, or that underſtands the arts of 
ie derber than the Tralians. They pay 
great regard to, and live in a polite and 
U manner with each other; and 
there is no nation more nice and ſenſible 
re ne 
or omiſſions. 

Though I am by ud means an advo- 
cate for the Italian ceremonies in general, 


_ replied the Duke, becauſe ——— 


much reſtraint with them, I approve of 
the cuſtom of writing to the Sovereign 8 
and other perſons af conſequence to whom 


they are — — — ay 


'For my . replied the Tay, Lam 


| he — ry in Germany and 


| - politeneſs and magnifi 


the North, I mean that of fre- 


quent little preſents. 
cence which fup- 
ports friendſhip-and ſociety. A picture, 


© a trinket, any trifle | quite a-Propos, 


whio receives 
of roman in 
making 


is a fatisfaction to the x 
; and ene bro a 


——— an: air of 25 


or Generals. But 1t is my 
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making and receiving preſents i in a polite , 


manner. - 
I do not approve, ſaid the Duke, of 


the reſtraint which the Cardinals lay on 


thoſe whom they entertain; who preſume 
net to drink ul they e Aran the firſt 
yo 1 have as great an objection, 
replied the Marchionels, (begging the 
tlemens pardon of the North) to the 
ion of drinking out of the ſame glaſs, 
and IONS __ to the ladies. 
It has an a indecorum, which 
would m < me wiſh thr chey would de 
viſe ſome other- method 
their freedom. 1 would likewie wiſh ts 
aboliſh the cuſtom which have in- 
troduced, of being uncovered, let it be 
eyer ſo cold, when they dine with Princes 
n, con- 
tinued the Marchioneſs, that Princes have 
not well underſtood their own intereſt, 
when they have eſtabliſhed ſuch marks 
of the reſpect that 1s paid them, as are 
: e for they 
would pay them thoſe reſpects with great- 
er pleaſure, if * unde cent st 


with 
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with the eaſe and convenience of thoſe 

ho made their court to them. Je would 
de the very ſame with regard to 
them, if they declared it to be a mark of 
reſpect to be covered before them; be- 
cauſe, to be covered or uncovered aro 
| m indifferent in themſelves, and it is 
the opinion alone that is annexed to theſe 
things that conſtitutes the difference. We 
have a ready inſtance of this in the Turks, 
l the 
preſence Sovereigns; and yer we 
ran by no means ſay that they are ſerved 
with leſs reſpec than our princes. I | 
_ miſe you then, ſaid the Marchionels fil. 
ing, 
| Queen, it ſhould be an eſtabliſhed thing 
in my court, that perſons who were un- 
covered at my table in an extremely cold 
8 ſhould. be deemed ill-bred. It 

mould be likewiſe a piece of ill- breedin 

to be covered in extreme heat. * 
publiſh an edict, injoining all -the ladies 
who came to make their court to me, to 
fit in handſome eaſy chairs, as well at my 
- court as toilette, pen e thoſe —— 
3 Wr. N 


* 1 
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of living in the polite world, who ſhould, 
in converſation with me, ſtand when I 
was ſeated; - I would cauſe all the low 
ſtools and folding chairs, and other in- 
ventions of "1s, 


be burnt, as things prejudicial to ſo- 


e Grand Maſter was much pleaſed 
with theſe decrees of the Narehiohefs = 
you ordained a great many rules of this 
ſort, replied he, you would guns air 
in exten our empire, an e 
vould 92 e . 3 
number of your ſubjects; for there is no 

wer more natural, or more ſolidly eſta- 
CCC 
happineſs and eaſe of the people who 
are ſuhject to it; becauſe they have an 
| cer | in the ſupport of it. 

This remark appears to me to be wor- | 
thy of the Grand Maſter, as are all thoſe 


pride and vanity to 


which he has made to us on the ſubje&t 


of politeneſs, and the means of pleaſi 
in converſation, and of being well | 
| all the world, I have great obligations - 


. eee 


5 141 E to 
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; whim e- 1 and ſhall endeavour 


we gun 
i Fs nai: Madam, 
plied 5 Grand Maſter, that I did en 
precend ro fre ou an y thing quite new. . 
am fully perſuaded, that an underſtand- 
ing ſo enlightened as yours, had before 
ed to you every thing that could 
be aid to the purpoſe on that ſubject; and 
that I have no other merit than that of 


always obeying your comniands with the 


greateſt pleaſure. 
Though theſe obſervations might not 


be entirely new, ſaid the Duke, that does 


not take off from the great utility of 
them; becauſe they revive our attention 


to the means of conducting ourſelves 


well, and we are much indebted to thoſe 
- who lay down rules on that ſubject, for 
they always leave an impreſſion behind 
them, which is of greater uſe to us than 
many vain attainments which coſt us ſo 
much pains in the acquiſition; and we 
cannot ſufficiently the time we miſ- 
employ in them, while we neglect to in- 
- form ourſelves of the duties of life, to 
d cquire a ſenſe of our faults, and to at- 
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tain to the means of correcting them. 
But as the Grand Maſter has obſerved 
to us, that, in order to live well with all 
mankind, there were two 
to be inquired into, dur e manners, 
and our eſſential conduct; and ag he has 
entertained us only upon the firſt, I 

that the Narchionefs will uſe her 
influence to prevail on him, to 3 
to us in what this eſſential conduct 
cipally conſiſts, which renders us 
1 PN 4; 
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N Of the love of order, and its feli. The 
"yells of irregalartly. | 5 


UR efizatial conduct which renders 
us worthy of the eſteem and friend- 
flip of mnnking, continued the Grand 
Maſter, conſiſts in a conformity to order, 
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of our life. The love of order is the 
firft of all theſe qualities, becauſe it is 
the foundation of all the virtues effential 


0 ſociety. He who loves and obſerves 


it in his conduct, imitates the Divine 
Being, who has fix'd it invariably on all 
his works; and the order we fee in 
them, is an infallible mark of the pro- 
| vidence of a Being infinitely wiſe and 
8 A man regular in his conduct, 
fills up all the duties of his ſtation in 
which the ſame providence has placed 
him. If it has deſtined him to the 
government of others, he applies himſelf 
to provide for their ſecurity and neceſ- 
fities, and to the means of cauſing them 
to live happily by the rules of juſtice 
and prudence, and in the obſervation of 
thoſe laws to which he is the firſt to 
ſubmit. He ſupports the weak againſt 
the oppreſſion and violence of the power- 
ful, and is regular in the performance of 
all his public e ts and private 
promiſes. If he 1s the ſubject of a 
lawful Prince, he is ready to riſk his 
life and fortune againſt the enemies of 
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.meſticz and his love of order will pre- 
1 vent his deviating from the allegiance 
; He owes him. is born in a Rebub- 
lic, he has the ſame attachment to it, 

and fidelity in maintaining the form of 
government and laws which he finds 
ha ary He intereſts himſelf in the 


his power. He wiſhes to ſee the troubles 
n 5 
85. . by a ſpirit of peace and cha- 

ſansfies all the duties 
t likewiſe thoſe an- 


| rule, and who ſuffer themſelves to bs 


7 
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become unavoidably guilty of many 
crimes, becauſe they diſturb the order 
of ſociety, and the repoſe of the in- 
dividuals who compoſe it, by employing 
unjuſtifiable means to raiſe themſelves - 
on the ruin of others. 
Since love of order, and on the other 
hand irregularity, are the ſources of ſo 
much good and evil, replied the Duke, 
I think it would be right to examine 
more particularly the effects which they 
E in the ordinary commerce of 
1 bY 
It is certain, replied the Grand Maſ- ' 
ter, that we merit eſteem in proportion 
to the regularity of our conduct. A 
regular man is in a capacity to lead a 
- zuit, beneficent, and ſerviceable life; 
to make himſelf uſeful and agreeable ta 
thoſe. with whom he is converſant. A A 


man irregular in his manners and mode 


of life, is deficient in point of Juſtice, 
charity, and other duties of his ſtation. 
He has not ſufficient attention to a right 
diſpoſition of his domeſtic affairs; they are 
ruined. by his miſmanagement and ſenſe- 
leſs expeace z he "2M burthenſome 
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to his friends by borrowing, and at laſt , 


gives himſelf up to the tyranny of ex- 


rortioners, and ſinks irretrievably. 
There 1s, rephed the Grand Maſter, 


a ſort of irregularity very inconvenient 
and diſagreeable in the ordinary courſe of 


life, and which is common amongſt the 
young people of our time. The 
attachment which they have to pleaſure, 


throws them into a diſſipation, which 


makes them deficient in the duties of 
friendſhip, and even thoſe which polite- 
neſs and good breeding have eſtabliſned 


amongſt all people who underſtand life. 


They make appointments with their 
friends and thoſe whoſe ſervices they 


ſtand in need of, and break their engage- 
ments when the buſineſs of pleaſure is 

in agitation. They either neglect to an- 
ſwer letters that are addreſſed to them, 


or give no anſwer to the point in queſtion. 
They promiſe their ſervices when aſk d, 
and never perform their promiſe; or, 
they put it off from day to day, without 
finding a moment for the execu- 
tion of it, till they have loſt the a” 
tunity. It is to — 
ks _— 0 


6 KnowLzpcs or Tus Worth, 
rm. cpm rr ney _ 


8 —5 of a Ys whoſe fro- 


the Grand Maſter, that care hap ct 

' ken c0-inciilcate to them duties of this 

EE ----—- 
are ſcarce any per- 

— 
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' themſelves uſeful, if they were thorou 
perſuaded that men are eſteem'd by o — 
| ar in proportion as they can be of 
2 ſervice; that it is the moſt . 
rule by which they judge of their worth, 
their knowl their capacity, and all 

their good qualities; and that thoſe per- 
ſons, who are quite uſeleſs from their in- 
dolence or roar may be compared 
to the tree in the S p that was to 
. „ Menn 
fruit. 


C HAP. vid 


-4 F, e and it's different ſpecies. 
F the conqueſts that are juſt, and thoſe that 

e unjuſt. Senjiments on the 6 2 
a | ff Coler and ander. The ſource of 
the falſe judgement of mankind relative to 
0 Jorg nn 
_ | of great men. 


T negligen a 
able, * er the Grand Maſter, 
25 men ſtand in need of ſociety to relieve 
each other in all their neceſſities and in- 


A; and in order to live 1 | 


E 6 


e -*A 
a. 
n — 
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and commodiouſiy, muſt all | 
EE in Heap if in | 
are members, and of which they reap the 
Tous. It is for this reaſon, that every 
citizen 1s obliged to Feats to 
defence and ſecurity of the ſtate, 


3 


which eſtabliſhes his own particular ſafe- 


ty, and the repoſe of his life; and he 
ought to have a determined reſolution to 
de ſerviceable to others when he has 
ability, without vio juſtice, which 
ſhould regulate our conduct in regard to 
the ſervices and favors we ought to grant 


to thoſe who have recourſe to us in their 


exigencies; for 1 think we ſhould never 
fail of doing good when we have it in 
dur power. 

That is true, r eplied the Grand Na. 
1 r 
chat juſtice by which it ought to be | 
ED her ie in: n+ ing 

to rules, it is an g b 
PN ages te nan hes Nee 
able, how \ oo $f be vitae 4 
doing it might have been. 5 
for inſtance, that I am ſollicited by m 
„ ee and by 
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an unfortunate perſon to relieve him in 

his diſtreſs ; if 1 am not able to ſatisfy 
both, I cannot relieve the diſtreſs'd per- 
ſon to the prejudice of my creditors ; be- 
. 
charity, and it is to pay - 
-our debts before we make our mel And xr 
beſtow our alms; but I ought to avoid 
contracting debts which ive me of 
the means of doing acts of charity and 
Uberality. He who does either without 
he's what he owes is guilty of a rob- 
pro 


inaſmuch as he diſpoſes of the 
perty of another againſt the rules of - 
Juſtice, the very eſſence of which con- 
fiſts in rendering to every man his due. 
When we have power and opportunity to 
do this, we ſhou'd be extremely cautious 
of being ſeduc'dby the favour of any man, 
or the conſiderations of friendſhip ; for 
the maxim of a certain king of antiquity 
is both falſe and dangerous, who found 
that his friends were always in the right. 
| There is another ſpecies of juſtice in the 
diſtribution of benefits, which requires 
us always to beſtow them on thoſe who 
are eſteem'd to be the moſt worthy of 


36 KnowLzDGt or run WorLp. 
them, moſt. eſpecially when a public 


diſtinguiſh'd abilities; becauſe the faults 


"oh y th condudt of Prince, 
| oe mewn delegate author 


\ 


employment is to be filld up; for in 
this caſe, a man makes himſelf reſponſi- 
ble for the mil; of thoſe improper 
perſons whom he appoints to them, and 
the ill effects they produce to the com- 
munity, whether they p roceed from want 


of principle 'or capacity. This choice 
becomes m_ or 3 in pro 
portion to the degree of authority annex 
to their employments, and the conſe- 

ere affairs intruſted to them. 


committed in theſe caſes are often irre- 
trievable, whilſt thoſe that are commit- 
ted in the internal S 
3 ori 

the Prince or the Government there: 
_ Gbliſh'd. 24 

This obſervation, ſaid the Lady, re- 


898 
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Grand — the on | 
conquerors to that regularity and juſtice 
| which he requires in the conduct of 
mank ind. Oh gs 
It is an eaſy matter, replied the Grand 
Maſter, to ſatisfy you in that point. It 
ha dots anc a0 06 — 
vulgar to applaud all conquerors, with- 
out neceſſary a diſtinction as 
that between the conqueſts which are juſt 
and thoſe which are otherwiſe. There 


to procure, 13 toils and victories, the 
ſecurity and happineſs of their ſubjects 
or countrymen; but there are none who 
are more proper * po of univerſal ab- 
horrence, than thoſe public perſecutors, 
who ruin their own om or that of 
their neighbours, from the ſole motive of 
- prazifying vain glory or intemperate am- 
bition. N : 
Tet, replied the lady, Cæſar and 
Alexander would never have had the — 


» 
. 


genius, 
| guns ao ae and acquir'd, while 
_ cauſe he executed the orders of his re- 


ISSN ſo great a 


Had! be reaſon'or ane fe ndertaking 
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plauſe and admiration beſtow'd on them, 
e . e 
bc Ke rp the Grand Maſe, was 

applauſe, and of the ad- 


n the vaſt 
extent of his as well as his other 


in the Gallic War; be- 


Public. - But when he turn'd againſt her 


- the arms ſhe had entruſted him with, all 


His great qualities became pernicious, by 


The Muſe which he made of them in vio- 


ating the laws and every duty, and in 


whom he ſacrificed to his | 
And Alexander, replied the Lady | 


. — — but, after 
Alex had ſubdued the empire of 
Darius, his invaſion of the Indians, Sci- 
thians and other arbarous people with- 
out with whom he had no 
eee, 

will 


quarrel) ought to be look'd u 
effect of a vain, reſtleſs, : 
7 75 lied the Lady, 

Yet, rep you will not 
| alter the favourable opinjon'of the pub- 
A as 8 


defines which they n are poſſeſſed with, 
ſubjecting others to their will. It is this 
circumſtance that blinds them, in the 
wrong ju t which they form of the 
actions of celebrated robbers, whom 
T title of 


conquerors. 


is for dus cauſe chat theſe in 


| r power, in pro- 
portion to their worth. There is, how. 
ever, no mark of a depraved 


— 


mities 


ſolv d to abide by the ſentiments of the 
Grand Maſter. 


Fd 


that all Princes felt their convittion 3 


incſs and glory; 


mities the baſis of its 
in that reſpect men follow the pro- 


penſity of human nature, which. is for 


centering every thing in ſelf; whereas ſclf- 
love, properly directed, finds it's own 
ſatisfaction in contributing to that of 


others. This is a maxim which ſhou'd 


influence all men in power, if they wou'd 


chuſe to ſhew | elves worthy of their 


employments, the. inſtitution of which 
could have no other end in view than the 


public good. The true glory of great 
men, therefore, does not conſiſt in u- 


ſurping by force or addreſs an illegal au- 


thority, to gratify unjuſt and irregular 


deſires, or to leave an empty name after 


their death; but in fulfilling all the 


duties of that power which they lawfully 


poſſeſs, in order to procure the happ 


of thoſe whom God has committed to 


their charge. 


Theſe truths appear fo inconteſtable, 


lied the Marchioneſs, that I am re- 


It were to be wiſh'd, replied the Duke, 
and 


. ͤ— 2 f ———Vk — — —— —ͤ—ÿ Of Ix a, expire — to» wag N 
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and that among the courtiers (who are in- 
ceflantly telling them that every thing is 
their due, and all is made for them) there 
e 
they ern en uggeſt to them how much 
— wo ther fubjets, and 
„ to uſe their unwearied en- 
Sac ee and can 
— — wont 
cat if « Pin os the image of _ 
and ha his power, he ought to 
— HUkewiſe by his wiſdom, Juſtice, and 


: ene 
5 Jett better, replied the Grand Maſter. It 
Puts me in mind of a ſaying of one of 
the ancients, that if any thing made men 
reſemble the Gods, it was ding good, 
Ne 0 H A P. III. 
Of a beneficent diſpoſition and the virtues it 

— birth to. In what confiſts true libo- Ot. es 
8 Talih. That the beſt e of Sove- ; 

reigns confiſts in their power of doing good. 


HERE is no ſurer method of 


OR Wer Pr aug over the 


3 


** * 
OY 2 * 9 1 


the means of 
it, and avail themſcives of the favour- 
able gern chat offer for 1886 


Sher beret hr 
rr 
explain to us in what it conſiſts, and 
what is the true uſe of it, as well with 
regard to Princes as private perſons... 
| A diſpoſition to do good, replied the 
Grand: Maſter, is an active virtue, which 
. N = 
is poſſeſs d of it, in appi- 
L others; Lr 

| to the ye — 


aid the 


x * IR ag 4 ; 5 
F — 3 - F + * n . *y Fs S,. FY ö 8 Y by k 
or Tar Worry. 
| - 
; x 


. call ir/Liberality, when it confers it's 
benefits on perſons who are worthy of 
them; — takes the titles of Mag- 
nanimity - Clemency, when it pardons ; 
injuries, and ſhews favor to the guilty, 


indulgence to their faults, and conde- 
ſcention to them, or compliance with 
their deſires; and it has the appellation 
of Charity, when it's purpoſe is to relieve 

I bere are ſcarce great Princes. 
beneficent; and this noble quality cannot 
be reduced to the practice of private 
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which he has of ing, or procuring 
chem for others, and pleaſure he 
takes in this buſineſs. Thus people may 
be beneficent in every rank of life, and 
it is in vain that a covetous man endea- 
vours to excuſe his hardneſs and avarice 


by his want of power, when liberality 
has it's true ſource in the heart, and the 


fortune ſerves no purpoſe, com- 
monly, but to inflame the deſire of 
amaſſing money without end, to make 
a bad uſe of it, or none at all. A man 


poſſeſſed with this paſſion, becomes leſs 
eſtimable in proportion as it renders him 


uſeleſs to ſociety. For the oppoſite rea- 
fon, there are none ws Wag higher 
commendation than thoſe, who with un- 
remitted endeavours apply themſelves to 
2 

ure ominant paſſion to give 
contend proof of this — yg 
| ficent diſpoſition, and who loſe no op- 
portunity of contri 
r IT 8 TT; 
The higheſt priviledge of Sovereigns is, 
in ry opinion Fai the W 


i do ſatiſ- 


* 
AR COD OT hams — — nos rr 


: 
Ewan or 
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to a contemplative 
the practice of this v 


* 

A» tlogyy: os]: 
HTetber the ative is preferable to the con: 
5 neſs of beart- Portraits of falſe gen. 
vs af udgement, winch: 


6 r= 


5 F : ” # 
Ru M1 — * 


— hich ho! 
as (>. JE uh | 
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Thou ſhalt' love thy God with all thy 
power, and thy neighbour as thyſelf. 
0 he man who loves his neighbour; ought 
to endeavour to be uſeful to him. 
r — 
— 5 pan ſervice of their 

—— of. country, 
lince charity does not exclude any, are 

obliged to exerciſe thoſe! talents —_— 
in executing, with diſin- 


called upon, 
OT er tee at? the em- 


entruſted to them. 


the very — 
. 15 ſpleen. It is true, 
nue the Grand Maſter, that one 
commonly finds more ſincerity in a man 
retired fromche-converic-of the world, 
than in thoſe who are in 
it; becauſe che neceſſity of ning 
F themſelves from the as.” 


of 


3? # 
* 7 
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of other men, and becauſe the bad ex- 
amples which they often find —— 
them, corrupt this good quality: 
. 
uman | 


I am convinc'd of it, 
chioneſa, and chat hee 3 nog a worle 


i 


character than thoſe falſe people who 


their lives in conſtantly ipealeing 
e and a ap 


pearing the reverſe of what 

Are. — prefer the comp — 
man rough and unbred, who 
me his real ſentiments, to the company 
of thoſe men of art and duplicity, who, 
under a falſe gloſs of zeal, eſteem, and 
. conceal 2 . * of 2 
eultivate us for = 
of our 
as they — — 
and purpoſes ho regu 
tions, their civilities, and their: 2 


the Mar- 


— 2 
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tion as our credit declines, or their own 
advunces. Theſe are the perſons who 
accoſt us with a moſt air, and 
ſpeał to us in a ſoften d tone; who are 
conſtantly ſaying ſoothing and flattering 
3 are we out of their 


me qualities 


" them by the overchargtd picture 1 
they dra. 

This behaviour, replied the Dukes is 
very common: it is à practice we often 
have occaſion to obſerve in thoſe with 

whom we are converſant. 

I is 'very wwe, /replied the Mar- 
ry but the FT ©.% 
not make it leſs contemptible and we 


Lannot be er on our guard with 
certain groveling and malignant ſpirits, 


wvail:themſelves of it by the traffic which 
dhe make of all the ſecrets of others ; 
ho ate always ready to ſacrifice us, and 


0 ns: <P | 
1 | : | tion, : 


Irv 


—— us an overture of falſe 
confidence in order to ſurprize ours, and 


oO 


F 
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bition with which they are torture. 


am 
8 —_ 


+ 
* 


— — 
but to act in a manner j 
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Theſe Madam, replied the Grand 
Natter, 3 es" be 
— — 

. ther wee £6 common; 


bs You have 
oh on the defects x which | are their 


replied the Grand eaſter; that 
one cannot 


on 
0 do 


you any 1 
we have nothing 


10 — If 1 — — 
0 they would en- 
deavour 


replied —— the ſame 


2 — 
* . * - 8 8 
— 


1 
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deavour more than they do to it, 
or to acquire it when they are deſicient in 
that point; for it is the want of this qua- 
lity which 1s the principal cauſe of thæ 
diſſentions prevailing amongſt them, and 
which deprives them of ſo many real and 
ſolid pleaſures that they would: find in 
harmony, mutual confidence, and eſteem. 
the excellence of this quality; and they 
bear continual teſtimony to the eſteem 


the reſolution to acquire it, and who do 
not content themſelves with exhibiting all 
its externals. They paſs their lives under 
a maſque and conſtraint; without reflect. 
ing that it would be eaſier and more a+ 
greeable to them to become what. they 
wiſh'd to be eſteem'd ; and that there is 
nothing more difficult than for- ever to 
deceive. thoſe who obſerve them. They 


may be able to impoſe. upon them for 


ſome time; but the ſequel. of their be- 
haviour, however concerted it may be, 
diſcovers W are; and from 
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the moment they are known, the falſe- 
neſs and duplicity of their heart deſerv- 


on his lips amid ſach 4 
and faithleſs 3 


| would ſoon be undone by their rer 
— nin an); pinionery 
| juſt, replied. the Grand Mai and ĩt 
T 2 When we ſay that 
we ought to integrity in our 

nnd truth in our hearts, it does not follow 
that we. ſhould tell all the truth we know, 
or all we think of another ; this would 


point of truth to be obſerved in our con- 
duct, is, not to exhibit a contradiction to 
- pur ſentiments, with a view to miſlead 
* and to 3 | 

ut 
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hace eſpecially never to-make them a poſi- 
tive promiſe that we have no intention to 


rform. 

Yet, replied the Lady, if; any perion of 
conſequence, whom. you might ſtand in 
need of, ſhould-entreat. you 7 do him 8 
piece of ſervice Which depended u 

you, and there were good reaſons — 
it, Would you tell him plainly that you 
would have nothing to do with the . 
and incur: his reſentmet. 

If I could render him the ſeryice.he 
defir'd of me, replied the Grand Maſter, I 
would do it with pleaſure z but if it was of 
. a nature 1 he: regu ueſt ought not 
to ted, I wou im politely m 
reefs e and if this 
how conſiderable ſoever he might be, was 
not ſatisfied therewith, I wal draw con- 
ſolation from myſelf, and would not a- 
muſe him with falſe appearances and 
promiſes ; for, excluſive A their being 

unworthy of a heart rig htly diſpoſed, ws 
ſhould conclude 2 wet would be leſs 
piqued ata refuſal than a breach of your 
= _—_ and that nothing would raiſe their 
reſentment fo much as falſchood. 

F 5 I am 


I am much of your opinion, ſaid the 
Duke; but I am of opinion, that a falſe 
J 


t is not the cauſe of leſs diſorder 
jety than a falſe heart. | 
That is true, replied the Grand Maſter ; 
dut there is this difference, that the lat- 
ter is a defect of the intellects, which is 
a a matter that does not depend on our- 
ſelves; and duplicity is a voluntary de- 
fect, as we have power to correct it. 
| \ Bur may we Anh Kad the Marchioneſs, 


— the mind, and im- 
| prove our na parts. 

That is practicable, replied the Grand 
Maſter ; but ſucceſs depends upon a good 
| deal of pains and application. 

The poſlibiliry of it, replied the Mar- 
chioneſs, is oy inducement not 
to ſo an 4 24 


e Ver re 

2 I beg the G — ago 
me, in what the defects and ex- 
Cle of ihe mind" confult.” b 


in 
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cen y. 


c the qualities of the mind natural and 
h acquired, OS 


IHE qualities of the mind, replied 
1 the Grand Maſter, are natural or 
acquited q the firſt depend the 
diſpofition of the organs and the tem- 
perament; the latter on education, ſtudy, 
and experience. The natural faculties 
of the mind are commonly diſtinguiſhed 


into the 3 jon, underſtanding, and 
memory. The excellence of the Sia 
nation confiſts in a lively, clear, and 
con ion of the things that pre- ; 
ſent themſelves to it, and ip exhibiting 
1 underſtanding. T qualities of 
the oder Ring con fy Rang "i 
That of the memory conſiſts in preſerving 
__ faithfully the ideas it is furniſh'd with. © 
As the perfection of theſe three different 
faculties of our foul, is commonly pro- 
duced by a different temperament, Rey 
Ke Bj * F 8 | | - are 


aer W 
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are ſeldom found to the ſame in 
any one perſon. Men born with a lively 
imagination are calculated to excel in 
the arts, as muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
geometry, and the mechanicks: they 
make diſeoveries in them that are uſeful 
47 to the public, and they 
likewiſe ſuc and became become eꝑiigent in N 
| poetry and oratory; but they are not ſo 
| ER Te es VErn- 


mental to entruſt them with the — 

- .cmployments ; becauſe the vivacity of 
imagination is repugnant. to that turn 
for ja 22g * . at leiſure 
every thing that offers, re it comes 
1 8 which is the . 
moſt conducive to our own 
Sog and to our conducting | 
well. Tie a bee e 
imagination Are c calcu- 
D t i called © fine arms, us, 
which dazzles mankind, which entertains 


| a inſtruẽts by its and EPI pro- 
dust. Lende n "Jl ch” 
85 | juſtne 


* ” 
2 % 
A 1 bt — 
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ſtitute a al py 5 — — ſolid 
mind, which is ſerviceable to itſelf and 
others by its great abilities in the affairs 
in which it is employed. It is the ex- 
cellence of the memory in conjunction 
with great application, Which forms men 
of letters, and perſons well verſed in 
languages and hiſtory, and other attain- 
ments which make, them agreeable and 
uſeful in ſociety on many occalions, on 
which recourſe is had to them for infor- 
mation as to facts, laws, and other 
curious matters which are of ſervice in 


the conduct of life. As a juſt diſcern- 


ment is the moſt important and neceſſary 
of all the qualities of the mind, it is 
that which we. ought to cultivate with 
| the greateſt care, and which ought. to be 
the principal object of our application. 

When we have e of 

things, we naturally urſelves to 
What is right, and avoid what 1s wrong; 
and. ir, 1s the, eee 
that is the cauſe of all the | 


our conduct. Nothing is more highly: 


Re "= 


% 


no KnowLEDet or THe Wen 


' chings. - "There is nothi 
e fn ehm than men whoſe ae 
with a ſort of vivacity, form a 

| e every thing, decid- 
ly on WH they ved not under- 

— Fx and ; 
2 


as well-as thoſe with which | 
3; who would fain draw 
errors and challenge 
; who are ſo bigotted 
d ſenſe of things, that 
they are incapable of attending to any 
thing” that may undeceiye them. It is 
this which has given birth and ſupport to 


_- numberlkeſs errors which are current 3 


mongſt mankind, and which man : 
ſons make their principal ſtudy Rady.” We | 
t add to this claſs, thoſe hs: have _ 
3 in their 
hints; and who have puff d away their 
. 
17 r 
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Grand Work, or the Philoſophers Stone v; 
as well as many other wrongheads who 


moſt intrepid! _ 

who find men ſufficiently ignorant and 
open to impoſition to be led into their 
errors; ſo that there were never any 


broached ſo abſurd and extrav 1 that 


had not their ſet of votaries. 

ſame ſource have flowed hereſies, Na 
the dreadful wars which they have cauſed, 
to eſtabliſh or maintain the opinion of 
ſome viſionary.” It is from this want of 


true diſcernment, that ſo many windy 


projects proceed, ſo many mad enter- 
Pr equally unjuſt and ill concerted. 
Nip ela io wet welt bene iH replied 
the Lady; but I do not fie nies 
remedying 
as the world, and whic> will laſt as Tong 
as the race of mankind; for this wou 


hted, and to give Judgement to thoſe 
en 


| Yet, Madam, replicd the Grand Maſ- 
ter, as a wrong judgement often pro- 


* This remark of the author was more ſeaſonable at the 


time it een ” 
| ceeds 


* as at preſent. 


their viſions, and 


thoſe evils which are as old | 


be arrempting eo make the blind clear- 


bl 
Dey Oo OR v 


o M NO — — 
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durſelves in is point, — 
ourſelves nat to form a judgement of 
an thing without conſulting moſt ſeri- 
ouſly our own underſtandings, as well 48 
thoſe of our friends which are leſs | 


. and . htened in dete 
| t is. my opinion, id dear. 
an ahe eprere of 


: they put me in mind of an 
old maxim of one of our Kings „ who 
ſaid, That when pride and ignorance 
mounted on horſeback, ſhame and mis- 
e Been egg 0h the crupper. 
W 
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J am acquainted with a perſon, re- 
plied the Duke, who falls into the op- 
polite fault, which is, to doubt of every 
thing, and who piques - poſe on hs: 
vain credit ou: his wor a re + 


Whether the j contribute to. 4 per- 
fection of the mind. Of the good and ill 
2 which they produce. That there 
are points of knqwledge founded . 
monſtration. TE» 
| 1 res the Grand Mafter, replied ln 
4 Marchioneſs, to inform me, whether 
the attainment of the ſciences contributes 
to a clear judgment. | 
T he ſciences, anſwered the Grand Ma- 
| ſter, are calculated to perfect a mind of 
a right caſt, and to give it additional 
wiſdom, ſkill, and humility; but they 
throw a deal of confuſion and diſorder 
into wrong heads. Theſe are puffed up, 
by ſwelling out in their own — 
the opinion they have of their on merit. 


Young men particularly, hom the want 


— and the hear ur their on 


tem- : 


A ſumptuous; they 
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t diſpoſe to become ſelf-pre- 
— conceited of what 


1214 


ſuming, are apt to 


= they have learnt. The half-ſcholars like- 


wiſe are commonly ſelf-ſufficient and pre- 
eaſily become conceit- 
rays of ſcience that ſtrike 


ed of the firſt 
them, eſpecially 
culative kind, as metaphyſics and the 
mathematics. They take babilitics 


— 1 truth and and 
ve that they have a right to 
eſteem themſelves ſuperior geniuſes, and 


to rank themſelves much ae — Who 


do not underſtand what they fancy they 
3 do: when we — cloſely 
4 retended ſcience, it is found that 
thy they knon nothing, or, at moſt, things 

_ Uncertain, or even pre- 
— as they draw them off 
what they 
— inſtead of contributing to regu- 
late their minds, they fill them with vain 


We ould, however, replied the Grand 


of the abſtract and ſpe- 


ought to know; and 


ideas, and a falſe opinion of themſelves, 
* c 
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ſciences the bad effects that they produce 
in thoſe who make a bad uſe of them. 


They are a ſharp ſword in the hands of a 
madman who turns it upon himſelf, and 


which ſerves a wiſe man for a defence a- 
inſt his enemies. Metaphyſicks con- 
uct us to the Author of all beings, by 
the immenſe greatneſs and profound wit- 


dom which we ſee in all his works; but 


in a hh our natural endowments; 
they diſcover to us their narrow Hmits, 
and the vanity of what we call Science. 
This diſcovery ſerves to convince us, that 
the only true wiſdom is, to ſubmit our 
weak abilities, and our whole will, to the 
providence of that Sovereign and eternal 
Being, and to conſtantly humble and as 


it were annihilate ourſelves before him. 


The mathematicks, (and eſpecially that - 
branch Which is end Geber 


regulate the underſtanding, and make 


us reaſon juſtly; and it is on this account 
that the ancient Greeks taught them their 
children before any other ſcience; for as 
we ſcarce know any thing with certainty 
but what can be reckoned or meaſured, 


they made numbers, and the extent of 


2 


A miſſion of the Ladies, to give me 
T — 


* 3 
2 


y ta te edt te 
# 
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bodies the + baſis of their be- 
cauſe th trot of theſe marters a demon- 
8 22 : 

| bake Grad Maſter, with the per- 


their means to convince the 
 _ lately ſpoke of; 5 
tere is no en, . in this 


-_ 

annot © deny; wed the-Grand 
5 be that two and two make four 
that how great ſoever a number may be, 
it may — . — adlaing, 
"tn, that whatever has two 
ends bas a middle, and is diviſible into 
different parts; that each part is leſs than 
the whole of which it is a portion. There 


ver theretore, ſame ſel-erident truths, | 


E 8 #9 5 we + 1 
— * sf $5 5 ; - IF. „FFF * . * 5 
z * on bY * 2 
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2 4 * * — 1 2 * 
4 4 * 4. * : 3 2 1 .: 


cen A P. vn. e Yan 


Hew wel gel minds judge Feet 
| bat is offered to them. What: Tort of 
3 ene to wright 
© COndut8. 


ELL. ned. minds, continue 
with ente — 16 jind | 8 
Wanner, in the 
thoſe that are evidently true, — 
capable of demonſtration; a 
theſe endo hos. and wee 
Jydgment on thoſe ic = 
* certain, and to the aich they 
are-not able to we. * — —— wy 
greateſt proofs that they an ve of their 
capacity is, to be diffdent of it, by the 
conviction which have of its con- 
fined limits; and to always dig 
to improve it, by the aff ed 
they may draw: iſtance 


_ 


abilities of others. -: g 

f be, bed che dd 
chat the Grand Maſter —— re 
| wouts ; 


1b Known 


ciſely hat is the ſcience which 8 
m.uoſt eſſential go good conduct. 
Fi It is my opinion, Madam, replied the 
|: Grand Maſter, that after our endeavours 
to inform ourſelves of thoſe truths, the 
} knowledge of which: are neceſſary ro our 
= ſalvation, the knowledge of - ourſebves 
holds hs roamed: rents: N 
ment of thus, we examine with 
1 —— 22 in order 
aac Andes — 
Jꝛn!uſt limits; for when we endeavour to 
mmeich them beyond that ſcope, we are 
thrown into viſionary ſcenes, * 
we never fail ta bewilder ourſelves. | 
- ſhould likewiſe ap y ourſelves, © a of 
covery of the and, bad inclina 
with which we were born, and we ſhould 
_ earneſtly labour to ſtrengthen the good 
e ;regardingthemasdan- 
gerous domeſtic enemies, always ready to 
betray us. We ſhould uſe our utmoſt appli- 
—— IE ag are, not 
endeavour to appear particu- 
larly thoſe with whom we are to have any 
intercourſe; in order to regulate our con- 
n eld to ber upon the know: 


3 
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ledge we r er their opi- 


nions, prejudices, virtues and vices. We 
ſhould endeavour moreover. to acquire 
thoſe arts and ſciences, and that know- 
ledge which is ſuitable to our condition, 
and the character in which we purpoſe to 
appear in the world. In onder to make 
a good choice, we ſhould examine the 
qualities both of our minds and bodies, 
and the diſpoſitions which we have re- 
ceived from nature, in order to accom- 
modate our choice to them; becauſe we 
generally ſucceed in things we undertake 
with pleaſure, and to excel in our pur- 
ſuits in life is a fure means of becoming 
uſeful to ourſelves, and of diſtinction a- 
mongſt thoſe who are on the level of our 
rank. It would be right, continued the 
Grand Maſter, while we were compleat- 
ing ourſelves in thoſe attainments that 
ought to conſtitute our principal objects 


in view, to endeavour to acquire a general 
idea of others, that we may not be o- 
bliged to diſcover a groſs ignorance in cer- 
tain points of knowledge which are of uſe 
in all Are z but our application to 


them 
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and in degrees proportioned to their uti- 
Uity. We ſhould alwa 42. thoſe that 
life, to-thoſe chat have no other point in 
view than to gratify an idle curioſity, or 
to contribute to luxury or pleaſure; be- 
— —_— ting in what he on the 
— W attempts, 
alſo i m Droporno to the value of 
thoſe giv 
2 — | 
of his _— Though perhaps as much 
time and application may be required to 
make an excellent Painter, Poet, or Mu- 
ſician, 99 
Miniſter, or a wiſe the latter 
are more eſteemed — — on 
account of the uperiori of the object 


ſed to themſelves. We 

avoid a fault, which 

. ” LG: mankind, 
that ſtepping out of their own proper 
character, and affecting to know things 
+ which it is by no means neceſſary that they 
ſhould underſtand, and who do not ac- 
_ commodate themſelves to the profeſſion 
af which they have made choice, This 


may 
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may be inſtanced in the ridiculous folly 
of an Eccleſiaſtic, when he affects to make 


a parade of his ſkill in matters relative to 
the military art, in which he can never be 
employed; who takes upon him to decide 
upon points, an ee e 
of piquing himſelf on excelling in things 
which it is his duty to know. There are 
likewiſe ſome accompliſhments which are 
not ſuitable tomen in certain high ſtations; 
There are, for inſtance, arts which may 
contribute to their amuſement; but 
ought not to employ part of their lives to 
acquire an excellence in them, becauſe 
that would deſtroy the time which they 
ſhould beſtow on attainments DEE to 
their duties and ſtations. 4 
This recalls to my mind a bon 
mot * of a Muſician to Philip King of 
Macedon, who had a diſpute with him 
about the beauty of an air. The Gods 
forbid, ſaid the Muſician, g the 
King's pardon) that you ſhould under- 
ſtand that matter better than me. Itlikewiſe 
reminds me of another of the ſame King 
to his ſon Alexander, who had ſung an 
2 ® Related by Plutarch in his Apophthegazs, - 


> oo 


& = ' : G - . Me 
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air in a maſterly manner before him. Are 
not you aſhamed, ſaid Philip, to ſing fo 
— 2 Theſe bons mots are a leſſon to 
Princes and perſons in an exalted ſtation, 
to teach them w . 1999, eee 
but as amuſements to unbend 
their minds after their other employ- 
ments, but moſt eſpecially, never to 
ee eee 
n 57S 
* ner. 


of the different qualities of the il 1 coiled 


| by the difference of temperament. Of 
13 which the mind may acquire by 


© education. Of the force of firſt impreſſions. 
HE Grand Maſter, . replied. the 
Duke, -has, I think, told us, that 


5 ; the good and bad qualities of the mind 


often -on the temperament with 
which we are born. 

That is true, replied the Grand Ma- 
ter; the greateſt part of mankind act 
more from humour than reaſon. Men of 
a temperament warm and bilious, are com- 
monly impatient, quarrelſome; harſh, and 
uncompanionable ; thoſe who are cool- 


er in that reſpedt, are in general . 
2 tract- 


/ 


* 
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ſpirits are agreeable in ſociety, and con- 
ciliate affection by voluntary deference 
to others; and mankind are fond of 
thoſe who are pliable to their inclinations; 
but this eaſy nature is often carried to a 
weakneſs. Men of this caſt ſuffer them - 
ſelves to be led into engagements that 
are blameable, and of which they have 
cauſe to t. There are young men, 
who being born with a ſoft caſy temper, 
a ſort of natural complaiſance, fall into 
debauchery and many other i larities 
into which their own diſpoſition would 
not webe them, and who have not 
ſtrength of mind enough to reſiſt o 
tunity, bad example, 25 the folks 


tions of thoſe who ſeduce them. Warm 


conſtitutions in general have ſtrong paſ- 
ſions, and Seed. 79 ſubmiſſion =, how 


opinions; but have their intervals 


and returns of weakneſs and irreſolution, 
and may be led as well as others when 

they are known, and one is appriſed of 
the courſe to be taken with them. There 
are ſome whimſical and eccentric {pirits 
that are very difficult to manage, and 
are very 2 as one 
0 7 
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them. Their humours ſometimes are 
quite in a tempeſt, and thoſe who are 
near them muſt be pilots, with the com- 

i always in hand, to obſerve the dif- 
ferent alterations which happen in them. 
It is a difficult matter for thoſe who are 
under the dominion of this capricious 
and impetuous temper, to recover a ſere. 
nity ; it is a ſort of fever that ſeizes them 
by fits; they have occaſion of frequent 
reflection, and prudent, patient, and ſin. 
cere friends, to check their ſallies, and 
prevent their ill effects. There are ſome 
minds naturally hard, inflexible, and per- 
verſe, which are ill adapted to the manage- 
ment of affairs. There is need of great 
addreſs to turn them by their eaſieſt bias, 
and to ſmooth the difficulties of this at- 
tempt, inſtead of creating greater by 
rough humours, and a ſpirit of contra- 
diction, which never fail of irritating and 
diſguſting thoſe to whom they are ſhewn. 
We ſhould make them ſenſible of their 
dun intereſt by the moſt agreeable me- 
thods, appearing to comply with their 
opinion in things that are not eſſentially 
repugnant to the point to which we * 
"5 i i © Coe 


* 
% _ 
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a deſign of conducting them: this im- 
perceptibly engages them in an equal 
condeſcenſion in other matters which are 
ſometimes of greater importance. There 
are | reſtleſs. == that 'cannot endure 
themſelves, carry every where the 
diſquiet by which they themſelves are 
agitated, without being able to diſcover 
the reaſon of it. Minds of this caſt 
ſhauld be in buſineſs, or in the 
2 the ſciences, to hr this = 
of the temperament. reſemb 
the natural heat of the body, which acts 
againſt its - ſubſtance, when we do not 
give it aliment There are men whoſe. 
minds are naturally irreſolute, who can- 
not determine upon any thing, and who 
. —— pro 
no 

ceed from want of ſenſe. "heir aber 
ſtandings diſcover to them many incon- 
veniencies in all the expedients that pre- 
ſent themſelves, and - their will is not 

ſtrong enough to make choice of either 
of them. Minds of this caſt, which are 
numerous, require a faithful friend, who 
w_ determined ſpirit, to decide for 
. WS: | them; 
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great difficulty of recalling thoſe to the 
truth who have fallen into hereſy, and 
by the obſtinacy with which they are at- 
tached to it, even to their renouncing 
fortune, country, family and friends, 
rather than they will be reclaimed. It 
is the ſame caſe with to other pre · 
r 
There r therefore more impor- 
an eſpecial care of 
the b rr nc. of Children, and of 

them 1 * thoſe truths, the — 
ledge of which are requiſite to a right 
conduct of liſe; ebay: bo ares 
portant” as thoſe chat our ſalva- 
tion, it is not only to inſtruct 
| them in the grounds of qheſe-rruchs, but 
likewiſe to prevent their having any fa- 
—— thoſe falſe and libertine 
5 ta. aſſume a ee e 
ane, — 
imporcant | reſpeable ed: — 4 


* 
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ochers, when they corrupt their hearts by 

and bad example, and 
e the moſt 
* grounded doubts. 
arm you” mere anni ee nr 


"CHAP. IK. 


Thet men are bern with Abe to cer- 

_ - #atn virtues and certain vices; and that 

: bey arediminiſhedor ftrengthenedby habit. 
Hie, abe 


which it animates, by. che bad ſtate of 
which. its | en. are ſometimes — 
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or in a raging fit of the fever, or intoxi- 
cation; but it does not follow from hence 
that (theſe extraordinary accidents ex- 
cepted) the ſoul is irreſiſtibly dragg'd by 
the diſpoſition of the bodily machine *. 
It is certain that our paſſions have great 
wer over the mind, and often ſeduce 
it to wrong meaſures; but if we ſincerely 
examine ourſelves without prejudice, or 
without complaifance to our paſſions and 
foibles, .we' ſhall ſee clearly that this 
Being, which thinks and reaſons, apes 
berates and reſolves; can act 1 | 
ently of the machine of the body; and 
that it is in its power to conduct it where 


Pr) 2 een 


0 Itis ee ahe 23 e by thoſe En PRs 
inveſtigated this curious ſubject, that any ſpecific difference of 
the nature, quality, or degree of mas Facieded bs diſcerned by 


alder er graden s. - Some imagine that 
tte diverſity or gradation of the human foul, is leſs difficult 
to conceive. However this be, certain it is, that though the 
frame and texture of the organ may not originally conſtitute the 
difference between man and man, yet its comparative ſtate, at 
different times, conſtitutes the energy of the ſame faculties in 
individ in whatever ſtate of cultivation; The ſeeds of our 
2 hb are more in the blood and ſpirits. Theſe 

us into a frequency of nnheeded circumſtances in cart 
infancy, which by habit confirm and diſtinguiſh the „ 
nant paſſions, n ing thoſe ſeeds from which we at firſt” 
had their riſe and propenſity to repetition of them. Theſe 
circumſtances, — nt may be confidered as Nenn cauſes 


of that predominancy. | | 55 
1 G5 _, piloe 
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trary winds. The man who neglects to 
avail himſelf of this power of the mind 


over the movements of the body, re- 


ſembles a pilot, who abandons the helm, 
end Gaffers, his wel to drive, at the 
mercy of the winds, the rocks it 
may meet with in its courſe. I ſuppoſe 
a man then who is not a fool or ſtupid; 
1 do not require a ſuperior Genius, but 


; Che d6:00rs with-rommon. Tenſe, and 


temper excite pon be | 


tings even of 1 wk, — there 
we io very few who employ themſelves. 


ac 
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in regulating the emotions of the heart, 
or the operations of the mind; on which 
depend their good and bad qualities, and 
all the trouble or repoſe of k rm: lives. 
For my part, replied the Lady, I am 
e ee that men w= born. — or 
vicious. * bs l 
are horny dc; replied: the 
Grand Maſter, with diſpoſitions. to cer- 
tain virtues and certain vices; but it is 
habit that ſtrengthens or corrects their 
or bad inclinations; and it is for 
this reaſon that the virtues are called 
Habits of the Soul, by which — ac- 


cuſtomed to think and act arigit. 


do not deſtroy our paſſions, dur 206 | 
us to conduct them well; and, in fact, 


2 in — good uſe we make of them. 


* 
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Fey if the een of di iſcipline and habit 


en brutes. "That men are not leſs fra. 
able; and that there i no virtue which 


bey may not arquire. . 


f \HERE i is not a foible which _ 
not be corrected 3 appli” 
1101 G 6 cation. 
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them. 
1 


it, a 
number are bund, who have ſufficient 
command of themſclves to ry Arete their 
perſons to all the dangers and 2 
war. Courage then is a virtue to 4 
acquired; and for a proof that it depends 
en education and = elm as well as 
3 of WE | temper- 


133 


temperament, we have only to reflecb 
that the Greeks and Romans were the 
braveſt and moſt warlike of all nations, 
and the moſt celebrated for their battles 
and victories, and that their poſterity 
have not inherited this high courage of 
their anceſtors; which we muſt attribute 
mr - Þ 
nature does not differ from herſelf in her 
productions. The difference of times 
cannot effect all this, in regard to men 
whom ſhe has produced under the ſame 
climate. I will cite you another inſtance 
which proves, d contradiction, that 
courage is acquired by habit and diſei- 
pline: In order to form a judgement of 
this matter, we have only to remark the 
difference that there is between regular 
dug accuſtomed to engagements, and 
thoſe newly raiſed. The latter ſcarce 
ever ſtand, yet they are commonly both 
compoſed of the ſame nation, and often 
of the ſame diſtrict; and when militia, 
ſo apt to run away, have made ſome 
campains, they acquire the ſame cou 

as the veteran troops whoſe example 
they — 2 then can Vie 
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that which excites them to expoſe them- 
ſelves to pain and death, which are the 
two things of which nature has impreſſed 
the horror on them; there are 


rr 


the. Duke; — — 
ſubdue our and foibles, I beg 


| that the Grand: Maſter would inform us 


ee dee, . f AY XI. 5 
enen ee 


"uſe of to reiſſt their paſſions and foibles. 
"That it is the laſt of theſe methods that 
"gives birth to all the 4 Virtues that = | 

on our will. 


HERE are two: _ "diferede: 
methods which men make uſe of 
aſſions and foibles. 


n which is 


. | tae 


# 
* 
5 
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thi oppoſitian of one paſſion to another; 
as, when the fear of death hurries them 
into flight from circumſtances of danger 
in which their duty engages them, they 
call to their aid the ſhame: which they 
have annexed to ſuch flight, and the 
fear of diſgrace ; which two latter paſ- 
ſions have force enough to ſubdue the 
former. It ſometimes happens that there 
is a conflict between them, which throws 
the mind into a violent agitation. It is 
the ſame caſe with regard to other paſ- 
ſions. The natural propenſity which 
moſt men have to different f ſorts of plea- 
fure and amuſement, is check'd by the 
love of honor and niches ; and the de- 

fire they are poſſeſſed with of ac 
them, excites an application to Ts 
in deſpite of inclination. It is obſervable 
likewiſe, that the greateſt part of man- 


kind have ſome favorite paſſion to which 


the others. are ſubordinate; - thus the 
ambitious man often ſacrifices his health, 
his repoſe, his pleaſures, and all that is 
dear to him, to the ardent defire which 
he has of advancement in Re. The 
* 2 which men — for 
"ry 
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the purpoſe of 9 rid of their foibles 
is, the aſſiſtance — draw from the 
mere ſtrength of reaſon, which deter- 
mines a ſure and ſound judge - 
ment, and on a diſtinct and certain know- 
ledge of what is good or bad; and from 
this determination are derived all the vir- 
tues that depend the will. 


1 
Is there any Leute werbe the Duke, 


that is noe fle o Our vi 
IR e. H A P. XII. 5 
Sh cues is. a virtue of the. WOE 


_ Banding ; and its different functions. A 
ru to. judge, whether the choice. we 
mate of our actions be gaod or bad. 


. RUDENCE, replied the Grand 
P Maſter, is an intellectual virtue, 
which has three principal faculties; 
knowledge, foreſight, and {kill in acting. 
Knowledge is employed in diſtinguiſhing; 
truth from error, falſehood, and diſguiſe; 
in comp good and evil in all 
their and eircumſtances; in 
9 e; 95-4 are e reputable 
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diſcerning che different kinds of folly 
and impertinence into which people are 
| _— to fall. Its foreſight is employed 


into fururity, and in judg- 
ing ing of the cke which, the cn hw” 
his La employed in avoidingids 
= he foreſees, and in well con- 
ducting his deſigns in order to attain to 
the e which he propoſed to himſelf. 
Theſe three faculties _ Lad e 

bure eo prudence, 
= os apa 


| the Grand 
Maſter; but they oy likewiſe much 
on our own experience, and the reflection 
ve make on the of others. This 
is ſo true, that of two men born with 
the ſame 0 — ww 
is grown- old in management © 
affes, will be infinitely ſu to the 
man of no a plication. e will ſur- 
paſs him in knowledge, foreſight, and 
right conduct. Men advanced in years 
have much more prudence than young 
ren becauſe — ant 
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the exerciſe 
higheft chriſtian and moral virtuesz cha- 
ritable,- modeſt, humble, Juſt, patient, | 
nerous, mild, civil and polite z who 
if it be in the Magiſtracy, by an unble- 
miſhed integrity, with which he has ſup- , 


fill 
his 


1 5 
* * 4 1 
— 


| ” | 25s . | hs. 4 
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ported the rights s$ of the weak againſt the 
intereſt and oppreſſion of the powerful; 
and modeſty, by hi xe a e Fx 
18 and 

vrho has diſtributed to the 
pour the alms of the Church, arab 


25 well as the poor and weak; by his 
diſcourſes and example. It is not at all 
difficult to conceive. which ſtate, of per- 
ſons who have run ſo different a career 
of life, is attended with the higheſt ſa- 
— Let us conſider more mi- 
fares; ——— — 
a cl who inven. new — 
diffipation. aa 
2 — 
enn Upon — — 
irritating their palates and 
— — 4 — 
ragouts. am ande ee te idle - 
—— —— effe- 


n 
by „ A * 
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| weak mortals, and in hen to kretify 
all the deſires of a depraved imagination. 
Let us on the other hand contemplate 
thoſe who have led a life of ſim- 
plicity ; who have placed their pleaſure in 
the relief of thoſe worthy families in 
diſtreſs who have come to their know- - 
ledge; who have paid the debts of other 
untortunate perſons in hard durance for - 
no other crime than their inability in that 
reſpect; who have cloathed and fed a 
number of poor in time of ſcarcity; who 
ſeeing their debtors in diſtreſs, have 

freely remitted their debts to them, and 
furniſhed them with the means of re- 
eſtabliſhing themſelves, and of fupport- 
ing their families. We ſhall certainly 
be convinced that the former enjoyed 
only ſhort and tranſient pleaſures, mixed 
with, and followed by diſguſt. and bitter 
reflection, leading a reſtleſs life, buſily 

idle; and that the latter have found in 
their works a ſolid and durable ſa- 
tisfaction, and that internal peace, Which 
is the inſeparable companion of the good 
man, and the recompence of good actions- 
in this life. There follows then an eaſy 
7 | con- 


. 


n. chat * of ſenſe 
are inferior to thoſe which accrue from 


e of virtue; ſince experience 
us, that mana, ſures 


— _ intellectual plea- 


| Pang ſaid the Marchioneſs, in hearing 


the Grand Maſter reaſon on the ſubject; 
but he will give me leave to aſk, 


often oblige us to diſſemble our real ſen- 
timents? and, whether diſſimulation, 


which reigns ſo much 2 d. 
e eee ee . 


CHAP. XIII. 


; Of difomulation ; whether it be a 3 


4 vice. In wobal true ability conſiſts, 
Example of a wiſe and able miniſter, 
Vallis requiſite i in an able miniſter. 


5 one vicious, which has uo other end in 
view but deceit; the other prudent and 


whether 
Y the good effects of which he 


| of one of our Kings, 


. how to. make a proper 
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neceſſary, when the purpoſe is to con- 
ceal certain truths from thoſe who would 
make a bad uſe of them, or to conceal 
from our enemies the ſchemes we have 
formed to protect — — their 
infults and injuries. The 


0 — 

2 politician, — who — it as a 

e of conduct to his ſon, was, That 
he who knows not how to diſſemble, 
does not know how to reign. Dulſi- 
mulation is neceſſary in a certain degree 
to men in authority, provided. they know 
uſe of it. It 
is requiſite for them to acquire an ab- 
ſolute command of themſelves, and of 


the expreſſions of the phyſiognomy, as 


wel 2 fs ; 


prevent a diſcovery of the reſolutions 

which they have as for the good of 

the ſtate, by thoſe who inceſſantly ob- 
ſerve them. 

But if theſe reſolutions are juſt, why 


muſt they be concealed, lad. the Lad 


with ſo much care. 
Becauſe, the Grand Maſter, 
the moſt juſt deſigns may be traveried as 


well 


© iſtice. Ho juſt ſoever, therefore, any 
meaſure may be, it is ſufficient only that 


to make him 
ſecrecy ab 
cution * great . e and whower 
— or whatever — he may | 
"other — — But 1 he difſembles 


vader a mas np des arv 


thoſe whom he intends to oppreſs; this 


mls the r 
mankind conduct themſelves generally 


more by reaſons of intereſt than rules of 


any perſon ſhould believe himſelf to be 


intereſted in defeating the effect of it, 
it, which renders 


y neceſſary to the exe- 


av 9 


_ of 


good; and if he employs falſe promiſes 
and profeſſions of friendſhip, — amuſe 


ſpecies of diſſimulation is deteſtable, and 


becomes in that caſe what is called Im- 
Eee re aig," dif- 


3. could 


Fe 


enlatg d for- the choice of thoſe 
warrantable. Decent is a —— 


18 


ham, and von- 


> 


1 b 
. | « * 
N 
= - 
* - 


reconcile - 


Lee: — wa; oye rMo eg Secre- 
tary to the French Em "The Am- 
baſſador himſelf died at ome, and he 
undertook this eren and ſucceeded 
in j with th ppl lauſe of both parties, 
pointing out to them' . — common in in- 
tereſt. He afterwards ce Nah Fee: 
| ence between | 
and the King his Mafter. He Ae 
other conſiderable ſervices to the State, 
is well at Rome as with ſeveral other 
Princes and States of Italy. That inte. 
ity which drew the efteem "and" confl- - 
— of his Prince, and of thoſe with 
whom he treated, was alway the prin- 
_ cipal baſis of his addreſs'm negotiation. 
When I fay that a Miniſter ought not to 
be given to tricking, T do not mean to 
ſtrip him of thoſe reſources which he 
ſhould find in his own parts and ſagacity. 
I would have him, on the contrary, be 
fertile in jents to diſſipate thoſe ob- 
ſtacles hi lie in the way of his great 
ent I would have him know how 
to nene himſelf into the minds of 
thoſe whom he has need of, and to ac- 
T6 quire 


hinge in his Prince's er his own name that 
' has not will and ability to punctually 


— 
tknels, an finds means to 


1 8 
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variable z and 
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* Me, between the. 2 
__ the general and particular a ae 
b 0 State. That Fortune infatuates 
even man ſhe raiſes.  Refleffions uſeſu 
0 perſons that are in an elevated elevated rank, 
© to preſerve them from this infatuation. 
| HERE is, rephed the Grand Ma- 
0 ſter, this diſtinction to be made 
between the oonduct of the general affairs 
of a State, and thoſe that are 
The latter are — che laws and 
cuſtoms af the we live in, to which 
it is neceſſary to in order not to 
| deviate — our dur and the _ 
ä — — are 
—— of in- 
no other in 
but what f the 9 bt 
which become a law to Princes, and 
- thoſe who are charg'd witł 


1 
F E 
py 1 
. | 
. 
1 
N j 
: 
Vi 


| 2DGZ. ob zu 
ers: e But this has not always mules fo fix'd 


as thoſe of common Juſtice z for the great 
 fieceffities of State, . the dangers it 
map bethreaten'd with by the Power and | | 
wtifice of its enemies, ſometimes 


Vik our 6bſcrvance of it; but it = 
_ quiſite'that theſe neceſſities be abfolutely 


real, before the exceptions be adrhit- 


are 2 e — =, 
have a genius — 


"when 


— 


de worthily filled by 


1 op n Won. * 


e ens 
them above the common level of man- 


Powers. eee antiuir, e 
the fineſt * ge niuſes of 4 
ſays, That Found its vs 
el deen the an nd ke 
2 Phas win ny e = pe Kitts 
This is in my on a pretty 

pgs e 
| wiſh'toknow the means of taking off this 
veil before Fortune retires ; or rathet, 


bor te prevent her putting it Vefore the | 


eyes of her favorites. a 

A man prudent enough for chat, re- 
phed the Grand Maſter, muſt conſider, 
that the moſt diſtinguiſhed parts of a man 
. ry kmited; and that 
— Stee e ie reſum - 
ing thar he canfind every reſbinde with 


in himſelf; and that the rank to which 


| he is rais'd by the favor of his Prince, is 
not only envied by many, but that it may 
others as well as 


kind, their ſucceſs never fails to ſink their 


to enlarge them by 
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much, rep 
1 Maſter, but ſpeak replied the 
4 ning be number of the Dillaticked. 
ee fog LIT HI BI 

a ſo 

Sal that depen 5 2 _ 
; on the nn 
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| 89118 ** 


appearance 
; and Vand of 1 . 


| _-_ "eſpecially with we e 
2 - We, Iris ee ep 5 
\ more 


t to undereive 


ng 


s — — er * — 
J thank your M 
refuſed me ſpcedi Yo" 
expence and cl 
ed in a long 


I mu 
— Genes: follicitation. 
This reply pleaſed the ſo much, 
— — aer 
_ -grant him the favor, becauſe he was 
convinced from the anſwer he made him 
that he deſerved it. One of the moſt 
important concerns of a Miniſter, con- 
: 1 and which is 
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emircly rely for the execution 


to himfſcl om. that pur- 
| pol, « to ſeck out the moſt ſkilful perſons 
department, and employ them 


1. 


| == in che ſame manner as he 
would r the beſt painters and ſculp- 


tors When he would have a maſterly per- 
formance in thoſe arts. This is a matter 


Hi & conſequence, in.compariſon ro 


the proſperity or calamitous circumſtan- 
<n6f 6 Sure depend. 1 
TT a propos, it would 
de much leſs abſurd to give a black- 
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— — otro he-rendees 
tis — 3 and to | 
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from one to another, and are 
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and known be, we — 
that does not furniſh-a ſmall Wrder 
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CY Maſter, that thoſewhom 
Fortune has raiſed above the level of 
mankind, have two forts of reputation 
directly oppoſite; and that there are few 
of this rank of whom the world does 
not ſpeak very well, and very ill. 1 
BY the reaſon, and am com 


vinced that it proceeds from their having | 
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ſafeſt and beſt way to bear what we can- 
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ceable rruchs w the 


tion from their on; that they are com - 
monly ſelf· intereſted, harſh, opinionated, 
and often revengeful. It is remarkable, 
that there are no men Nuo more im- 
patientiy bear the diſcovery of their 
lebte, or any tepreſentation on that 
head, than thoſe perſons cho ſuppoſe 
that a ſort of auſtere life gives them a 
right to undertake a reformation. We 
are apt to deteſt perſons of a ſatyrical 
and abuſive tun. People may ſome- 
times be entertained with them, becauſe 
they flatter that [envy and ill- nature 
— ſo — — 52 e An 


| — — At Os 
Fear, replied the Lady, 
r nn like f {h1 540 
If they entertain this opinion, replied. 
the Grand Maſter, they are often in an 
erg. and it would — — 


L. # » + 5 | | for 


* 


+ endleſs, which 


X employ i it in purſuit of a happi 


Nr Eben or THE: 
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That the dee and: .of — 
be ny ne 9 anni _ 


enn 


if Aa — . to | 


more 
certain and laſting than the eſteem and 


friendſhip of man, and the focble ad- 


vantages we can draw from thence. 
They do not deſerve all the care, pains, 
and anxiety we are at to obtain them. 
We ought not towiſh for them, but a5 
they are co ible with the means of 
ſecuring that hagppinelk, — 

ought to be the true ob- 
T8 of all our actions, hopes, and de- 


8 Bourdaloue himſelf could not 
have concluded better, replied the Mar- 
chianeſs ; but I have not yet done with 
the Grand Maſter. I beg the favour of 
EIN in a ſummary way, the 
ortrait of a man of merit according to 
idea of that character, and after the 
model of all de jockcious oberrations, 5 
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be portrait of @ man of merit. 
3 6 ' - 9 a 0 | / 
MAN of merit, continued the 


"FA Grand M 
of * he bath — concur 
mn forming him. He m 1 
ſoul, and benevolent diſpoſition. The 
excellence of his mipd muſt conſiſt in a 
ſteady love of truth and Nr 
conſtant deſire of doing all 


clear. He muſt have an habitual turn 
for reflection on himſelf, and upon the a- 
A occur to N 7 750 forms 

1s judgment upon either. nius 
ouſt be 5 refined by the at- 
tainment of the Belles Lettres, and other 
ſciences which may contribute to che im- 


In this portrait of a man of merit, there is a ſhort but 
_ _ comprehenſive ſummary of the rules of life laid down by our 
author, for the aſſiſtance of the „The ſpirit of the 
book is thrown into this model of ex de. It is juſtly ob- 
ject of our imitation ſhould be as perfect as poffible. With 


this notion we read the ſcriptures themſelves, in order to 
| follow, though at ever ſo great a diſtance, or with ever ſ un- 


I2 provement 


equal a pace. 


| the good in 
his power. His underſtanding ſhould be 
naturally penetrating, comprehenſive, and 


* 


— | 1 | | f a ; : 


provement of his natural parts. Thoſe 
eſpecially muſt be acquired, which put 


m i 


5 


P 


* 


— a 


iſed among the people of 
e country where he reſides. 
| in the obſervance of 
der himſelf ſo 


caprice; he ſhould be at peace 
| ſelf, in order to be at peace with 
He muſt get rid of all vulgar. 


Mi \ thoſe which corrupt the heart. He ought 
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not to be of his quality, in- 5 
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_ fluence, or fortune; his learning, ab. 


lities, or perſonal advantages; his cou- 
rage, addreſs, or any other-qualifications 
natural or acquired. He ſhould know 
how to poſſeſs them without too high 4 
ſelt-eſtimation, or too exalted an idea of 
their perfection. Their precarious na- 
ture, ps ſhort duration, ſhould be the 
ſubject of his ſerious reflections. It is 
— yhanithe be not only a lover of 
truth, but that he make it his conſtant 
aim and purſuit, that he abhar all falſe- 
hood and prejudice, vain honours, and 
vain app — He ſhould be continually 
employed in his duty to God and man, 
and poſſeſſed with a conſtant defire of 
latistying both. He ought to be firm 
and patient in adverſity, humble and 
modeſt in proſperity, religious and chari- 
table in either eſtate. mult judge 
favourably of the actions and intentions | 
of his neighbour, and be ready to er- 

cuſe his faplts, indulgent in 
1 eaſy in pardoning the injuries he 
has received from him, and compaſſion . 


to his mme and den He ſhould 
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| 
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eaſe, in afſiſting' him in neceſity, in 
euring him: of hs ene, in-conrriboting 
to his ! and in doing in his be- 
— what he would wiſh to _ done 
„e his fupetiors ; complaiſant, *- and 
hwy in his intercourſe; with-equals; 
to his” 1 humane and ac- 
ceflible; civil and © all the, rl 
4 good citizen, a — parent, 
friend, + ++ hae and above a 


Jha, the lebe « "God is he 12 17 if at 

-. virtues, Of the effetts which it produces. 

+ The degree of this 4 o is the 5 ra * 
4 the excellence mankind. 


7 [ ITHQUT the lf 1 wi 


Dees God, which ſhould be thtr only 
wurce; and to this they ſhould return as 


o their center. When »foulis thoroughly 
e If 2 | ; b. | 0 * 


* 


TEES and enables it 70 practi 

vithout labour or artifice, the moſt diffi- 
ebe Abi en 
be eaſily convi u We. .c 
lives of the primitive riſtians : 
animated by this love. We ſhall find 
that they eclipſed in firmneſs, exalted 
cou and all other virtues, the moſt 
celebrated Heroes of antiquity. Not only 
men, but ern women, — Fig 
with joy ſuffered reproach, tivity 
death, and the moſt 3 — 
Theſe Chriſtians, not content with par- 
doning their enemies, have, in the midſt 
of theſe torments, prayed to God for 
their perſecutors. pee «ye ere 
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the pinacle of ion, were only the | 
_ feeble and ſhadowy outlines of Chriſtian 
Charity, which by our union with God 
unites all mankind, by the ſame bonds, in 
mutual love. It does not limit its effects 
to the accommodation of T3 on 
their travels, or to the ſervices of thoſe 
who live in the ſame country and under 
the ſame laws. The true Chriſtian Cha- 
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. rity extends itſelf to all mankind, with- 


out diſtinction of chuntry, languages, 
las manners, or It teaches 
us to look upon Chri as-our. chief 


brethren; but 5 
our fraternal others who live in 
error and 1 ignorance. It labors not only 
to aſſiſt them in their diſtreſs, but even 
to inſtruct and enlighten them; to turn 
them from their wanderings and deluſion, 
and lead them into the way of truth. 
For this purpaſe it uſes no other means 
chan gentleneſs and perſuaſion, kind of- 
fices and beneficence, entreaties and good 


: example “. The love af God produces 


© ©, ® At very-extravedinary indeed, for bred 
8 eee ere He 
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Wee 
y poſſeſs'd with it; and carries 
thein into practice with zeal, pleaſure, 
ce, It refines 
Sith the moſt Help rags of Faith, 2 
the mo vely rays ich, giving 
Sa eee . 
cred, and important. It is the 
of this love of God, and this fervent 
charity, which is the meaſure and per- 


N dad che Mare 
ö upon 
of the Grand after. I 
ing it, that he 
1 
e 


rtant 

wunde which he has juſt obſery'd to us. 
As they were ready to part, the Grand 

Maſter made” this anſwer to the Mar- 


chioneſs, Br e cs ws to 


chit ae infalibility; a — — — N 
rn mind, incapable of being warped by the rongeſt of all ; 
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Since the ſubjects which we have juſt 
examined gave you ſatisfaction, I will 
entertain you again 
'T ble, with the good taſte of our 
age in worksof Wit; and Iwill at preſent 
repeat to you ſome encomiums on our 
beſt Poets, and ſome celebrated ladies of 
the ſame age and nation, whoſe works 
will furniſh you with the means of form- 

ing a ju t of them. | 
The whole party immediately join di in. 
this requeſt to the Grand Maſter, and as 


5 he had theſe poems about him, he read 


them to the company. 
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at out firſt interview, 
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